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SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 28, 1889. 
No. 908, New Serses. 


Tue Eprror cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
&c., may be addressed to the PusiisHER, and 
not to the Eprtor. 


LITERATURE. 


Life and Letters of Charlotte Elizabeth, 
Princess Palatine and Mother of Philippe 
d’Orléans, Regent of France: 1652—1722. 
From various published and unpublished 
sources. (Chapman & Hall.) 


Ir is not surprising that an addition should 
be made to the printed correspondence of 
Louis XIV.’s sister-in-law, the Princess 
Palatine. Throughout her long residence in 
France, extending over at least half a 
century, she habitually passed much of her 
time in writing to relatives and friends 
beyond the frontiers ; and her letters, though 
inferior in power of social portraiture to those 
of Mdme. de Sévigné or the memoirs of 
Saint-Simon, are of particular interest and 
value to all who like to read about the court 
of Versailles at the most brilliant period of its 
history. Her rank as the first lady in the 
realm after the queen did not save some of 
them from being opened and destroyed by the 
police ; but those which reached their destina- 
tion were probably numerous enough to fill 
many heavy volumes. Selections from them 
have been published since 1789, one giving 
her correspondence with her aunt, the Electress 
Sophia, mother of George I. By dint of 
what seems to have been patient researches at 
the French Foreign Office, the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, and other depositions of such docu- 
ments, the author of the present work—who 
elects to be anonymous, but who, we under- 
stand, is a lady of limited literary experience 
—has now largely increased this store of old 
court gossip. 

Of Madame, as the Princess Palatine was 
officially designated, a few words may here 
be said. Eldest daughter of Karl Ludwig, 
Elector Palatine, she was born at Heidelberg 
in 1652, and, at the age of twenty, after abjur- 
ing in due form a mixture of Calvinism and 
Lutherism in which she had been brought up, 
became the wife of Philippe Duc d’Orléans. 
By this marriage Louis XIV. established a 
principal right to the Palatinate and Bavaria. 
Medame, in whom the disadvantages of a 
plain countenance and short stature were re- 
deemed by keen intelligence, sound common- 
sense, and striking grace of manner, seems to 
have been held in no little awe by all about her. 
She insisted upon receiving the utmost honour 
due to her rank, conceived abiding hatreds 
on sometimes insufficient grounds, had opinions 
of her own on a variety of subjects, and could 
not be deterred by a sense of expediency from 
speaking her mind in the clearest and most 
vigorous French at her command. Saint- 
Simon describes her as more of a man than a 
woman. Itis also a fact that she was humane, 
benevolent, upright in her dealings, and as 
strong in her attachments as in her antipathies. 











Even the majesty of Louis XIV. could not 
cow this intrepid and high-spirited dame : 


“The cold is so intense that one hardly knows 
what to do. Yesterday, at high mass, I thought 
my feet were becoming frozen, for when with 
the king nobody is allowed foot-warmers. I 
had a very funny conversation with our king. 
He scolded me for wearing a scarf. ‘No one 
has ever been in a procession with a scarf,’ 
said he. ‘ Perhaps so,’ replied I; ‘ but we have 
never had such cold weather before.’ ‘ Before 
this time you never wore one,’ said the king. 
‘Before this time I was younger and better 
able to bear the cold,’ I observed. ‘ There were 
many older than you are who did not wear 
scarves,’ said he. ‘In that case,’ replied I, 
‘those old women preferred to be frozen to 
putting on an ugly thing, and I prefer to be 
badly dressed than that my chest should freeze, 
forI do not go in for vanities.’ To this he 
answered nought.” 


For reading, at all events in French literature, 
she cared very little. Her letters do not 
remind us that the age in which she lived 
was that of Racine, Lafontaine,. Bossuet, 
Fénélon, and Boileau. When the pen was 
out of her hands she sought recreation at the 
theatre or on horseback. Her love of the 
drama was confined to comedy; and it is to 
her credit that, unlike a German of a hundred 
years later, Schlegel, she had no word of 
disparagement for Moli¢re. In some ways 
she was distinctly ahead of her time; the 
practice of blood-letting, for example, found 
in her a reasoning and determined opponent. 
From her later youth onwards she was 
earnestly religious, though without any 
admixture of the bigotry and intolerance 
which then prevailed in French society. As 
became a daughter of Karl Ludwig, but 
animated by much loftier ideals, she courage- 
ously stood up for freedom of conscience. 
Between the Jansenist and the Jesuit she 
recognised no distinction. In her own 
words, she impartially respected all faiths, 
believing that to good Christians it mattered 
little whether they were disciples of Paul or 
of Cephas. 

Louis XIV., as may be supposed, is the 
most prominent figure in the book. Madame, 
while quick to recognise his really high 
qualities, often speaks with contempt of the 
ultra-pietism of his later years, especially 
when it showed itself in his persecution of 
the Huguenots. 


‘*One cannot imagine,” she writes in 1696, 
‘* how silly the great man is where religion is 
concerned; he is so in nothing else. It is 
because he has never read anything treating of 
religion or the Bible, so he believes anything 
told him on these matters.” 


His hatred of Jansenism is illustrated in a 
very forcible way : 


“The king had a terrible fear of hell, and 
believed that anybody not in favour with the 
Jesuits would surely be damned. My son once 
wished to take a certain gentleman into his 
service. The Jesuits, to injure the said gentle- 
man in the king’s estimation, said he was a 
Jansenist. His Majesty sent for my son, and 
said to him: ‘ What is this I hear? Are you 
thinking of taking a Jansenist into your ser- 
vice?’ ‘1?’ answered my son, ‘I never even 
thought of such a thing.’ ‘But,’ said the 
king, ‘ you are certainly going to take . 
whose mother is Jansenist?’ ‘As for him,’ 
replied my son, laughing, ‘far from being 
Jansenist, he does not even believe in God!’ 








‘Oh,’ said the king, much relieved, ‘if that is 
all, take him and welcome,’ ” 


It appears that, not content with ceasing to 
patronise the drama, Louis XIV. was disposed 
in 1694 to close the theatre which he had him- 
self established, the Comédie Francaise, 
although the plays represented there were 
hardly of a nature to ruffle the most delicate 
susceptibilities : 


‘* We nearly lost our theatre lately. The Sor- 
bonne, to please the king, tried to forbid it; 
but the Archbishop of Paris and Father La- 
chaise must have told them that it would be 
too dangerous to put an end to innocent 
amusements, as it would lead to the young 
falling into real vices. I shall continue to go 
to the theatre until they put an end to it.” 


Of the king’s death there is a very impressive 
description : 


** Yesterday we had the saddest and most 
touching sight it is possible to conceive. After 
having prepared for death and received the 
last sacraments, the king sent for the Dauphin, 
made him a short discourse, and then gave him 
his blessing. After this he sent for me, the 
Duchesse de Berri, and all his other children 
and grandchildren. He bade me adieu in so 
tender and touching a way that I wonder I 
did not faint from emotion. He assured me 
that he had always loved me more than I had 
thought, and that he regretted ever having 
given me any pain. He asked me to think of 
him sometimes, adding that he felt sure I 
should do so, for that I had always shown 
him sincere affection. Then he gave me his 
blessing, and wished me every happiness in my 
future life. I threw myself on my knees, 
kissing his hand. He embraced me, and turned 
towards the others, telling them to remain 
united. Thinking that he said this to me, I 
answered that I would obey him as long as I 
lived. Hesmiled. ‘Ido not say thisto you, 
but rather to the other princesses, for you do 
not require such a recommendation.’ You may 
imagine wy feelings on hearing this. . . . The 
king shows extraordinary firmness; he orders 
aud settles everything as though he were only 
going a journey. He said, laughing, to 
Mdme. de Maintenon : ‘I had heard say that it 
was difficult to die; I can assure you that I 
find it a very easy matter.’ He remained 
twenty-four hours without speaking to any- 
one, only murmuring to himself: ‘My God, 
have pity on me! Lord, I am ready to be with 
Thee.’ Then he repeated in the most devout 
manner the Pater Noster, and died recommend- 
ing his soul to God.” 


In a very different spirit docs the duchess 
write of Mdme. de Maintenon. From the 
outset they held each other in unconcealed 
detestation, and the efforts made to generate 
a better feeling between them resulted in 
nothing but a hollow truce. The king’s 
unacknowledged wife is scarcely ever men- 
tioned in these letters save as an old wretch, 
an old monster, an old toad, an old beast, an 
old fiend, or an old something else. In 
Madame’s eyes she seems to have been only a 
successful adventuress; and her bitterness 
against the Huguenots, to which the revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes was commonly 
ascribed, rendered her still more odious to so 
firm an advocate of religious toleration. How 


well the secret of her union with the king 
was at first kept may be gathered from the 
fact that in 1688, years after the ceremony 
took place, Madame wrote to one of her corre- 
spondents : 


‘*T have never been able to find out whether 
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or not the king is really married to the 
Maintenon. Many declare that she is his wife, 
married to him by the Archbishop of Paris, in 
the presence of the king’s confessor and his 
brother; others say that it is impossible, so it 
is difficult to know the truth.” 


In the same letter we are told that the king 
‘never cared for any of his former mistresses 
with the intensity that he doesfor her.” Nor 
did this attachment soon diminish. In 1697 
Madame describes it as ‘incredible.’ On 
the same authority, however, we are asked to 
believe that in his old age he ‘‘ repented of 
bis folly in marrying her.” Madame sums 
up a case against her with characteristic 
directness : 


‘No devil in hell can have behaved in a more 
wicked fashion . . . . She brought the 
most terrible misfortunes upon France. She 
proscribed the Huguenots, caused a famine by 
raising the price of corn, helped the Ministers 
to thwart the king, and finally caused his death 
by all the trouble she gave him. If she had 
died thirty years ago all the poor Huguenots 
would be still in France, and their Charenton 
chapel would still be standing.” 


It is needless to point out that evidence 
marked by so much bitterness should be 
received with caution, if not rejected alto- 
gether. Mdme. de Maintenon’s influence over 
Louis XIV. was not wholly for good, but 
three-fourths of the obloquy heaped upon her 
here is without justification. 

Let us now pass to some of the other 
personages with whom Madame came in con- 
tact. According to her, the first wife of 
Louis XLV. was silly, but the best and most 
virtuous woman in the world. She always 
believed what the king told her, true or false. 
Eating too much chocolate made her teeth 
disagreeably black. She was also very fond of 
garlic. Neither Louise de la Vallicre nor 
Mdme. de Montespan preserved in after years 
any trace of the beauty which at first distin- 
guished them above all others: the former 
became unrecognisable; the other wrinkled, 
white-haired, and red in the face. If not 
very fair to behold, Henrietta of England, 
Monsieur’s first wife, was so graceful that 
everything suited her. The idea that she 
was deliberately done to death appears to be 
well founded : 


‘*D’Effiat did not put the poison into the 
chicory water, but into Madame’s own cup. 
This was sagaciously done, for nobody but 
ourselves drink out of our cups. One of 
Madame’s servants, who is dead now, told me 
that one morning, while Monsieur and Madame 
were at mass, he had seen D’Efliat come to the 
sideboard, take up the cup and rub it with a 
piece of paper. That very evening Madame 
asked for chicory water. The moment she had 
drunk it she cried out that she was poisoned. 
Many present had drunk of this same water, 
but not out of her cup.” 


Hitherto it has been suspected that her 
husband was the culprit. Colbert’s greatness 
was not appreciated by the populace of his own 
day. They wished to tear his dead body to 
pieces. Guards had to be placed all the way 
from his house to the church in which he was 
buried, but they were not able to prevent a 
hundred skits and satires being written on the 
walls of the edifice. Louise de Kérouailles is 


lauded as ‘*the best woman I have ever met. 
She is very polite, and converses agreeably.” 


as Madame confidently asserts, is at best a 
disputable proposition: the obligation was 
rather on the other side. 

Some of the most interesting letters relate 
to men and women who were not French. 
James II., housed at St. Germains from the 
time of his abdication to that of bis death, is 
not infrequently before us. Madame was at 
first biased against him, but in the course 
of a few months he unconsciously won her 
esteem : 


‘Since I have learnt to know the good king 
well I have become very fond of him. He is 
the best man in the world, and I pity him with 
all my heart, for sometimes he sighs in a heart- 
rending fashion, He took me aside and put 
me through a regular examination as to 
whether it was true that his daughter, the 
Princess of Orange, had taken his misfortune 
so much to heart as to refuse to dance on tke 
occasion of the Electress of Brandenburg’s visit 
to the Hague.” 


Nothing in his life became him like the 
leaving it: 

“King James met his death with a firmness 
impossible to describe, and as though he were 
preparing for sleep. On the eve of his death 
he said: ‘‘I forgive my daughter with all my 
heart for the injury she has done me, and I 
pray God to forgive her; also the Prince of 
Orange and all my enemies.’ ” 

His wife had the same clevation and sweet- 
ness of character in adversity as in pro- 
sperity : 

‘‘The Queen of England behaved in a truly 
Christian and generous manner on hearing of 
King William’s death. Many of the English 
had wished on the arrival of the news to testify 
their joy. The Queen forbade them to do this, 
and speaks of him without bitterness. I 
greatly admire this woman; she has certainly 
never done anything to merit her misfortunes 
. She is very thin, with a long face, 
bright eyes, large white teeth, and a pale 
complexion, which sbows all the more because 
she never uses rouge.” 


Her son is described as the ‘‘ very image of 
his mother ’’—an indirect refutation of the 
warming-pan story—and as ‘‘ one of the best 
and worthiest men ever created by God.” Of 
William III. Madame always spoke with a 
sort of affection; he was her cousin, and she 
had known him well in early life. ‘An in- 
telligence such as his pleases me more than a 
handsome face,”’ she once wrote; and again, 
‘*T would rather bave him fora son-in-law 
than the Emperor of Germany.’ By 1695 his 
genius was allowed even at Versailles: 

‘‘The tone has quite changed about King 
William. One hears overywhere ‘ He is a great 
king and worthy of his position,’ ‘his is a master 
mind,’ and similar things.” 

Marlborough, curiously enough, is scarcely 
referred to; but of Prince Eugene we learn 
that, while his eyes were not unpleasing, he 
never looked noble or imposing. George I.’s 
hardness of heart is seen at its worst in a 
letter adverting to his quarrel with his son: 


“The Princess of Wales assures me that her 
husband did all that lay in his power to get 
into the king’s good graces; that he even 
begged his pardon, and owned that he had 
been to blame as humbly as if he had been 
addressing himself to God Almighty. But the 
king did not relent. Between ourselves I 
think that avarice rules all his actions,” 





Whether England “owed much” to this lady, 


) Peter the Great, who visited Paris in 1717, 





left a very good impression on Madame’s 
mind : 

‘I think him well bred; that is to say, what 
we used to call well bred; easy in manner and 
unaffected in conversation. He is also very 
witty. Although speaking German in an in- 
different manner, he is so intelligent that it is 
easy to understand his meaning. He is 
courteous to all, and consequently beloved.” 


Acceptable materials for a picture of the 
Great Reign will be found scattered through 
the volume. Here and there we have indica- 
tions of the gradual but certain weakening of 
doctrinal faith, though these are less to the 
point than a letter which Madame wrote to 
the Electress Sophia in 1699, and which, 
presumably by an oversight, is not included 
in the work. Religious belief, we are told in 
it, had become ‘so thoroughly extinct in 
Paris that one seldom met a young man who 
did not want to pass himself off as an atheist,” 
or, to put it more correctly, as a deist. Love 
in marriage simultaneously went out of 
fashion. It was thought “ridiculous.” Many 
years elapsed before this idea lost its hold, 
for as late as 1727 Destouches made it the 
basis of his Philosophe Marié.  Moliére’s 
satire upon the doctors had made them dress 
and speak like reasonable beings, but that 
was all. Madame had the sagacity to perceive 
their errors, and could never write of them 
without contempt. The queen’s death, she 
says, was due entirely to the ignorance of the 
doctors, who killed her as surely as though 
they had run a sword through her heart. 
Madamo’s cousin, de la Trémoille, was bled 
ten times. He then died, and on being opened 
the body was found to be entirely without 
blood. Two years previously the same doctor 
had “finished Madame de la Trémoille in 
the same fashion.” That representative of 
all the race, the court physician, is thus 
portrayed : 


‘‘Dr. Fagon is a character of whom it is diffi- 
cult to give you an idea. His legs are as thin 
as those of a bird; his mouth is filled with 
black teeth ; his Jarge lips cause his mouth to 
have habitually a pouting expression; he has 
sunken eyes, dark yellow skin, a long face, aud 
looks as spiteful as he is in reality; but he 
very intelligent and polite,”’ 


Highway robberies were both numerous and 
daring : 


‘“‘The other day some thieves saw a coach in 
which sat two ladies with diamond ornaments 
in their head-dresses. They began to call out 
‘Stop, stop ; the wheel of your coach is broken, 
and you will get upset!’ The coachman stops, 
wishing to see what has happened ; the ladies 
put their heads out of the window, and the 
robbers seize their head-dresses, diamonds and 
all, and make off.” 


One incident of the terrible winter of 1708-9, 
when the poor died from hunger ‘‘ Jike flies,’’ 
is thus recorded : 


‘* A woman steals a loaf of bread in Paris from 
a baker’s shop. The baker wishes to have her 
arrested. She says, crying, ‘I have three little 
naked children at home who asked for bread, 
not being able to bear it I stole this.’ The 
commissary made her take him to her home; 
there he found three little children covered 
with rags. and shivering in acorner. He said 
to the eldest ‘Where is your father’’ The 
child replied ‘ Behind that door.’ The com- 
missary, wishing to know what the father was 
doing there, looked; and started back with 
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horror. The poor wretch had hanged himself 
in a fit of despair. Similar things occur every 
day.” 


Of higher importance are the letters which 
relate to the regency. Madame did not take 
advantage of her influence over the Duc 
@’Orléans as his mother to make herself a 
political power. France, she said, had already 
been far too much led by women, both old and 

oung. It was time for the men to havea 
word in the matter. Besides, she did not 
wish her son to be suspected of being governed 
by anybody but himself. For these reasons 
she kept out of politics altogether, even when 
the interference of so clear sighted a woman 
would have been of benefit to the state. Her 
affection for the Regent was not extinguished 
by his thoroughgoing profligacy, which she 
ascribed, evidently on good grounds, to his 
long association with Dubois. Law’s address 
and generosity pleased her; but she does not 
conceal the fact that, on becoming an object 
of fury to the populace, he descended to abject 
cowardice. Her description of the Duc de 
Richelieu as an ‘‘ ugly little toad” may be 
put down to personal ill-will. It is at variance 
with all we know of that too - successful 
Lothario, whose imprisonment in the Bastille 
plunged every woman of his acquaintance into 
the deepest grief. 

It cannot be said that the translator has 
fulfilled her task in the most satisfactory 
manner. Her renderings are often defective, 
as when she says: ‘“‘This might have led to 
great complications should the Daupbin die.” 
Names, too, are misspelt with a persistency 
almost irritating. For instance, Lord Stair, 
the British ambassador in Paris towards the 
end of Madame’s life, invariably appears as 
‘* Lord Stairs’’; although the part he played 
in some matt+rs of historical interest, notably 
the Anglo-French alliance, was important 
enough to make one suppose that such an 
error would be impossible. 

Freverick Hawxus. 








Lyrics and Ballads. 
(Bentley.) 


In this little volume of scarce a hundred 
pages Mrs. Woods has nearly, if not com- 
pletely, fulfilled the promise of her Village 
Lragedy. Truc, the latter was not a poem, or 
series of poems, but a novel; yet so sur- 
charged was that sombre tale with the essential 
spirit of poetry—felt all the more, perhaps, 
from the yigid reserve which constricts it— 
that few reading the book could fail to be- 
lieve the author must have the faculty of 
expression ia verse as well as in prose. 

Mrs. Woods's voice is not, strictly, what 
is meant by the term ‘‘lyrical’’? Her pieces 
have, for the most part, a gravely measured 
and sometimes stately music of their own; 
but, with one or two exceptions, notably the 
striking ‘‘ Nocturne” and the first of the 
“Songs of Myrtis,” they do not possess that 
magic lilt which it is so impossible not at 
once to recognise and so difficult to explain or 
describe. Her ears are attuned to the deepest 
harmonies of nature and humanity, to the 
“still sad music,” the ‘“‘measured chant,” 
rather than to blithe songs and cantic!es of 
joy. Again and again she sings as though 


By Margaret L. Woods. 


foundest resignation; yet, a little later, and 
her voice is vibrant with something almost of 
exultation. In a word, she is like one who, 
weary of this world, broods upon the tele- 
scope-revealed myriads of worlds beyond our 
ken, and is spiritually elate with keen 
mental intoxication; but who erewhile wearies 
of the vastness and the silence, and turns 
again, thankfully if resignedly, to our common 
earth. Thus she is truly herself when she 
sings: 
‘* Karth, there’s none that can enslave thee, 
Not thy lords it is that have thee ; 
Not for gold 
Art thou sold, 
But thy lovers at their pleasure 
Take thy beauty and thy treasure. 
** While sweet fancies meet me singing, 
While the April blood is springing 
In my breast, 
While a jest 
And my youth thou yet must leave me, 
Fortune, ’tis not thou canst grieve me. 
‘* When at length the grasses cover 
Me, the world’s unwearied lover, 
Jf regret 
Haunt me yet, 
It shall be for joys untasted, 
Nature lent and folly wasted.” 


Equally true to herself is the poet when, in 
her “‘ Ballade of the Night,” she exclaims : 


** Sigh, watcher, for a dawn remote and gray, 
Mourn, journeyer to an undesiréd deep ’’; 


or when, as in another poem, she cries : 


** QO, seed of blood! O, seed of tears, 
Thick sown through all our human years, 
What harvest do the days return ? 
New thorns to break, new tares to burn, 
New angels sent on earth to reap. 
This is the recompense we earn— 
Lie still, ye dead, lie still and sleep.’’ 
Although there are some three or four of the 
shorter poems which could have been omitted 
without serious loss to the collection as a 
whole, there is only one which is open to the 
charge of insincerity : not conscious insincerity 
of course—of, let me rather say, dalliance with 
an indifferent sentiment which the poet has 
mistaken for a strong idea. ‘‘To the For- 
gotten Dead,’’ with its closing line, 


** And nothing, nothing of them doth remain,” 


strikes a false note. Of course, the innumer- 
able myriads of the dead are forgotten. Why 
should they not be? If even all the worthy 
dead were remembered, what would human 
records be but leagues of barren catalogue? 
Here, as might be expected, the verse is vague 
though grandiose. Among the most note- 
worthy poems in the book are ‘‘ Gaudeamus 
Igitur,” from which the three sequent stanzas 
quoted above are excerpted; the ‘Song of 
the Lute-Player,”’ with its grave and haunting 
music; ‘‘ Another Angel’; ‘‘A Ballade of 
the Night,” the most slow-moving and even 
solemn ballade I have ever read; the short, 
swift, pulsing ‘‘ Nocturne,” with its poignant 
close ; ‘‘ Twilight” ; and the prophetic “‘ The 
Eternal.” 

While Mrs. Woods is markedly indivi- 
dual in her song, she yet is influenced to 
an appreciable extent by Matthew Arnold. 
He is the one poet whose voice occasionally, 
as from afar off, chimes echo-wise with hers. 
It may be that Iam mistaken in finding this 
haunting, distant echo in, for example, “ Twi- 
light”; yet assuredly I am not wrong in 





in harmony with a forlorn key-note of pro- ] believing that the author of ‘Thyrsis” and 





‘‘ Obermann Once More’’ would have repeated 
appreciatively over and over, 


** Come, let us go, 
For now the gray and silent eve is low, 
The river-reaches gleam, 
And dimly blue in windings of the stream 
Its heavy rushes bow. 
The day is past, the world is dreaming now, 
The world is dreaming now, let us too dream. 


** And dreaming be 
The vision of our souls like this we see, 
Where unsubstantial skies 
Blend with the earth’s obscure realities. 
Let us reca)l the blind 
Forewandered years and round their temples bind 
Fresh coronals of lovelier memories.” 


Writr1am Saarpe. 








Glimpses of Irish Industries. 
Daly. (Ward & Downey.) 


Dr. Bowres Daty says that this book forms 
part of a series to which belong his Jreland in 
Dean Swift's Day and his Ireland in ’98. 
Still, its appearance in its present form is no 
doubt due to the fact that Irish industries are 
in the air. All parties are at last eager to 
recognise them, and to promise them support, 
which usually takes the form of urging other 
people to support them. What a change 
since, within the decade, to an offer of a set 
of papers on the subject, a well-known London 
editor replied: ‘‘ Irish manufactures are like 
Irish snakes. Ireland must be content to be 
what nature made her, England’s cattle farm.” 
The change is encouraging. We, too, may 
say, like the old labourer in Mr. Trollope’s 
novel: ‘It’s dogged as does it.” The rapid 
growth of the woollen trade, for instance, is 
largely due to the personal efforts of private 
enthusiasts, and to the persistent work, as 
business-like as it has been zealous, of Mr. M. 
Davitt. The like energy, as intelligently 
applied to paper, glass, and other struggling 
industries, would rescue them in like manner. 

Dr. Daly is plain-spoken. He roundly tells 
his countrymen that the decay of Irish in- 
dustries is in great part due to the Irish 
themselves. He is scrupulously fair. Though 
a Home Ruler, he heartily praises the Dublin 
Unionist Pim for his efforts to make poplin 
fashionable, getting M. Worth to take it up, &c. 
But I wish he had not thought it needful now 
and then to play with his subject. Prince Ogma 
(why not god Ogmius ?), and the mythology of 
the pig, and the English railway mania, and 
the natural history of fishes are good enough 
in their way, but surely out of place here. It 
is a subject on which, above all others, the 
Irish must be thoroughly in earnest—as much 
so as Mesers. Shaw & Matterson were when they 
followed the lead of Russell, the Cumberland 
mav, in forming what is now one of the most 
thriving businesses in the United Kingdom. 
But despite his occasional playfulness, Dr. 
Daly always hits a blot. For instance, 
Ireland is being ruined by the live cattle 
trade, which has crushed out tanning, 
boot and shoe making, comb making, &c. 
He calls for the abattoirs and refrigerating 
vans which Dublin would have had in 1884 
had not middlemen and cattle-boat companies 
combined to oppose any improvement. As 
Mr. Tallerman (in his Agricultural Distress) 
points out, unless the Irish farmer sends over 
prime dead meat he cannot stand against the 


By J. Bowles 





foreigner. Dr. Daly is deservedly hard on 
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the Irish railway system, or rather want of 
system. The rate for wheat and bacon is less 
from Liverpool to Enniskillen than from Bel- 
fast to the same place; flax costs 3s. a ton 
more from Belfast to Stranraer than it does 
from Ghent. Cork firms, I know, send goods 
to Wexford and Wicklow by sea via Bristol, 
and so on; the reason being that the host 
of Irish railways has to pay each its set of 
directors, many of them resident in England, 
absentees, in fact, of the most inexcusable 
kind. He is justly severe, too, on the 
ridiculous pride which scorns to travel third 
class, and on the consequent neglect which 
often leaves third-class carriages in the state in 
which they used to be in England forty years 
ago. His chapter on banking is the most 
suggestive in the book. The subject was 
threshed out by Mr. Dennehy and others, in 
the Irish Mercantile Journal; but to many 
English readers it will be news that while 
there is far too little loan accommodation in 
Treland, nearly all the investments, even those 
in the savings banks, are used out of the 
country. ‘Till the distrust that is at the 
bottom of this is done away, it is no use talk- 
ing of ‘‘ possible Irish industries.” Ireland’s 
two needs are “faith on the part of the 
people” (p. 85), and the practical patriotism, 
“in which a large number of us are disgrace- 
fully wanting” (p. 140), that will wear none 
but Irish fabrics, and will at the same time 
insist on the price being fair, and the quality 
good. Could we give up the fatal system of 
filling the shops, especially in country towns, 
with cheap German and English woollens, 
and the still deadlier plan of shopping by 
parcel-post, local shopkeepers would soon put 
such pressure on the manufacturer that he 
would suit wares and prices to the require- 
ments of the home market. 

Dr. Daly claims that the Irish tempera- 
ment is specially artistic. It was so, un- 
doubtedly, in the old time, and its adaptive 
power is shown in his interesting chapter on 
lace, and in his remarks on Mrs. Hart’s 
extension of the old Donegal industries. But 
art, nowadays, needs culture; and the small 
mills, which I think suit Irish habits much 
better than large ones, fail not so much for 
want of improved machinery as for lack of 
technical education. Much is done by the 
Christian Brothers, much by nuns of various 
orders; but the neglect of home products by 
clergy of all faiths is disheartening. Dr. Daly 
is amused at ‘St. Patrick’s marble altar in 
the Brompton Oratory, without a foot of Irish 
marble in it” (p. 89). More astonishing is 
Kenmare Church, with its Bath oolite 
spire, which had to be pulled down and 
rebuilt of local stone, because it could not 
stand the weather. I pointed out years ago 
that Ireland could well support a thriving 
encaus'ic tile works. In old England the monks 
used to make these, as they did much of the 
stained glass. Why not in Ireland nowa- 
days? 

- Afforesting is a great subject. Unhappily, 
as Dr. Daly says, landlords are still recklessly 
cutting down. In 1882 I found a timber mer- 
chant, twice bankrupt in England, making a 
fortune in King’s County because he could buy 
splendid beechwood for next to nothing. On 
emigration, too, Dr. Daly strikes the right 
note. What can be the result when, in the 
mad stampede worked up by agents and 





doctrinaires, three-quarters of those who go 
are between fifteen and twenty-five (p. 168) ? 

I am happier than Dr. Daly in my experience 
of Irish traders. He complains of “ lack of 
business habits and courtesy” (p. 126). I 
have never suffered from either; and my ex- 
perience is wide and of many years’ standing. 
Even in country towns the trader is usually 
as good a man of business as his English 
brother. The charge of lack of courtesy 
surprises me past expression. He is right 
about Baltimore (p. 191), though, till Govern- 
ment acts, we cannot be too grateful to pioneers 
like Lady Burdett-Coutts and Father Davis. 
He is wrong, or rather his printer, in giving 
the meaningless sain d’Irlando for saia (say) 
d' Irlanda (p. 137). 

Henry Stuart Facan. 








The Roxburghe Ballads. Parts xviii, xix. 
Edited by the Rev. J. W. Ebsworth. 
(Printed for the Ballad Society.) 


Turse two volumes are by no means the least 
interesting of the series, as a brief analysis 
will show. The originals of such songs as 
‘*Hollo, my fancy,” ‘‘ Phyllida flouts me,” 
Nicholas Breton’s ‘‘Balow my babe” (here 
first attributed to the true author), are 
followed by a Scottish group, including 
Montrose’s fine lyric, ‘‘ Johnie Armstrong,” 
‘‘ The Gallant Grahams,” the ballad of ‘‘ Hugh 
o’ the Grime’ (Bishop Aldridge’s victim), 
and a simple early poem by the violer, 
Nichol Burn, on Yarrow, of which some 
stanzas are well worth quoting here : 


“Thou Erslington and Ooldar-knowes where 

Humes had once commanding, 

And Dry-Grange, with thy milk-white Ewes, 
twixt Tweed and Leader standing, 

The birds that flees through Rid-path trees and 
Gledswood banks all thorow, 

May chant and praise sweet Leader-Haughs and 
the bony banks of Yarow. 


** But Burn cannot his grief assuage, whileas his 
day endureth, 
To see the Ohanges of this Age, which day and 
night procureth, 
For many a Place stands in hard case, where 
Burns were blyth beforrow, 
With Humes that bide on Leaderside, and Scots 
that dwelt in Yarow. 
‘* What, shall my Viol silent be, and leave her 
wonted scriding ? 
But choose some sadder Elegie, ali Sports and 
Mirths deriding ; 
It must be faine with lower strain, that it was 
wont beforrow, 
To sound the Praise of Leader-Haughs and the 
bony banks of Yarow. 


‘¢ But Floods has overflown the Banks, the green- 
ish Haughs disgracing, 

And Trees in Woods grows thin in ranks, the 

fields about defacing ; ‘ 

For Waters waxes, Woods do waine, more if I 

could for sorrow 

In rural Verse, I would rehearse of Leader- 

Haughs and Yarow.”’ 
This artless piece, the work of a genuine 
Border minstrel (1675-1700), recalls poems 
by wandering Irish musicians in the last 
century in the same style and feeling, though 
in the Gaelic tongue. 

A few songs of the ’15 rising complete 
the Scottish section, and are followed by 
a number of early broadside versions of 
romantic ballads—the curious late version of 
the ‘Lass of Ocram’” (with a notable 
introduction containing a memory of Kirk- 
patrick Sharpe and a discussion upon the 





varying merits of our ballad-collectors), 
‘Little Musgrave” (several versions), ‘‘ The 
Westcountry Damosel” (which looks as if 
P. Brooksby’s hireling poetaster had eked 
out with his own doggrel a bit of genuine 
ballad), the favourite ‘ William and Mar- 
garet,” and the ‘‘Lady Isabel” with its 
memorable and judicial ending : 


** Then all in black this Lord did mourn, and for 
his Daughter's sake, 
He judged for her Stepmother to be burnt at a 


Stake, 

Likewise he judged the Master-Oook in boyling 

lead to stand, 

And made the simple Scullion-boy the Heir to 

all his land! ’’ 
There are also two versions of ‘Lord 
Thomas and Lady Ellinor,” the first doggrel 
in John Gilpin’s metre, the last genuine and 
(a Newcastle print) substantially the same as 
one I got orally from two different sources, 
but that mine had the grave-verse thus : 
***Q make me a grave,’ Lord Thomas, he said, 
And let it be wide and deep, 
And lay fair Ellinor in my arms 
And the Brown Girl at my feet!’ ” 
So that, with due deference to Mr. Ebsworth, 
I am rather disposed to question these last 
stanzas being conveyed from “ Little Mus- 
grave.” 

“The Spanish Lady’s Love” concludes 
vol. xviii., with an interesting little note on 
the historic foundation of that song, in which 
the editor seems to favour the claims of Sir 
John Bolle of Thorpe Hali, in whose domain 
the Spanish lady is declared to walk still 
clothed in appropriate green, which, as 
Armado tells us, is the colour of lovers. 

Vol. xix. opens with a set of ballads which 
the student of the Elizabethan drama will be 
glad to have brought together with notes and 
illustrations. These are ‘‘Cophetua,”’ thrice al- 
luded to by Shakspere ; ‘‘ Mucedorus,” the plot 
of a play long attributed to him; ‘ Jeptha,”’ 
that pious chanson which Hamlet so aptly re- 
calls to Polonius; Deloney’s doggrel ‘‘ Lance- 
lot,” familiar to the lips of Falstaff, Malevole 
and La Writ; the comic but popular ‘“ St. 
George and the Dragon,” to which Mr. John 
Grubb, schoolmaster of Christ Church, 
Oxford, in 1688 added 2 second part (as I am 
more especially bound to record). There are, 
too, ballads on Dr. Faustus (1580), ‘‘ King 
Leir,” ‘Guy of Warwick,” ‘Fair Rosa- 
mond,” “ The Wandering Jew,” and a wicked 
‘¢ Queen Elinor’? (who is the heroine of an 
Elizabethan city play, but whose identity 
with any of tbe royal consorts of the name is 
not easy to ascertain). With ‘The Old and 
New Courtier,’”’ the name of one T. Howard, 
gentleman, is found associated (wrongly, as 
Mr. Ebsworth thinks) some seventy years after 
1613-14, the true date of the ballad’s making. 
One would like to know who was the author 
of this good song, also who was the maker of 
the parallel but inferior ‘‘ Mock-beggar’s Hall” 
(of which, by the way, stanzas 1, 2, 3, 7, 15 
alone are genuine, judging by the metre). 
‘‘ The Maid of Dunsmore”’ is here too (in two 
versions )—a ballad which may be founded on 
fact; and ‘‘ The Ladies’ Fall,” with its tag, 
familiar to most of us through the quotation 
in the Ingoldsby Legends : 


‘© Too true, alas, this story is, as many one can 
! 


ell ! 
By other’s harms learn to be wise and thou shalt 
do full well.” 
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Then comes a quaint ‘‘ Bird’s Harmony,” 
which, like some songs in vol. xvii., recalls 
a curious French chanson of the sixteenth 
century, reprinted in the Anciennes Piéces. 
‘‘The Seaman’s Song of Captain Ward, the 
famous Pyrate of the World and an English- 
men Born” (1609), must not be overlooked. 
It begins: 
“ Gallants, you must understand 
Captain Ward of England, 
A Pyrate and a Rover on the Sea, 
Of late a simple Fisherman 
In the merry town of Feversham, 
Grows famous in the world now every day.” 
It goes on to tell how Ward sailed from 
Plymouth, how his bouncing cannons sunk 
the Turkish galleys in the Straits of Barbary, 
how he has overthrown the argosies of Malta, 
the wealthy ships of Venice, the merchantmen 
of stately Ypain and Portugal, famous France 
and Italy and golden-seated Candy, how the 
successful freebooter has turned renegade : 


*¢ He feareth neither God nor Devil, 
His deeds are bad, his thoughts are evil, 
His only trust is still upon his Sword ! 


Men of his own Country 
He still abuseth vilely, 
Some back to back are cast into the waves, 
Some are hewn in pieces small, 
Some are shot against a wall, 
A slender number of their lives he saves.’ 
And, further, how he has a gallant palace 
and aroyal place at Tunis in Barbary, a guard 
of “Turks that are not of a good belief,” 
and ‘‘ four and twenty mighty ships of sayl.” 
A notable piece of popular history altogether. 
In the appendix to this volume is also for 
the first time reprinted ‘‘The King and the 
Souldier ”—a curious ballad on one Labinion, 
whom I should guess to be one of Henry 
VIII.’s soldiers of fortune. The last song 
in this part is Martin Parker’s masterpiece— 
‘‘Saylors for my Money,” the original of 
Campbell’s noblest lyric, and a fine old- 
fashioned epitome of the whole duty of 
mariners, as fresh and natural as any of 
Dibdin’s best. What a glorious, hearty 
ring there is about its last verse too, the naive 
directness of which evidently inspired Charles 
Kingsley’s Isle of Aves !— 


* Then who would live in England, and nourish 
Vice with Ease, 
When hee that is in Povertie, may Riches get 
o’ th’ seas. 
Let’s saile unto the Indies where Golden Grass 
doth grow, 
To sea, to sea, Howere the Wind doth blow!’ 

These lines and others in this collection 
make one regret that a golden treasury of 
sea song has not yet been put together, which 
should comprise genuine sailors’ verse—verse 
sailors would feel to be genuine—from these 
Elizabeth ballads down to the ‘‘ shanties” of 
to-day, and should sternly exclude all senti- 
mental maunderings over the “‘ mighty ocean ” 
and all modern mock ballads. It need not 
be a bulky book. It would be a good one, and 
one which most of us would like to have ; but 
it would need rare taste, sympathy, and 
knowledge to put it together. 

One more volume (now in the press) will 
complete the reprint of the Roxburghe Ballads, 
the richest extant collection, and relieve Mr. 
Ebsworth of the task he took over from the 
hands of his departed friend, Mr. W. 
Chappell, whom he lovingly commemorates. 
There is no more valuable historical work 


extant on the later sixteenth and the 
seventeenth century than these issues of our 
Ballad Society, which bring close and clear 
to us the everyday life of the past, the 
workaday world of this nation in the 
years when Sidney and Shakspere, Milton 
and Vaughan, Defoe and Dryden were living 
among men. Mr. Ebsworth has felt the 
importance of his toilsome undertaking, and 
he has lavished time, care, handiwork, and 
humour upon it. He has a personalty of bis 
own, which he does not at all conceal, and 
views on matters social, political, and literary 
which he wishes to express in season or out 
of season; but surely the ox that has trodden 
out so much corn is entitled to go un- 
muzzled, especially as the grain will not be 
diminished thereby. We shall most of us 
agree with one or other article of his creed, 
and many will share his sympathy for the 
“ring ’—an institution that, in spite of its 
obvious shortcomings, has been in its day a 
potent instrument of civilisation to us English- 
men. But however this may be, no one who 
has worked through a single volume of his 
editing can fail to entertain a sincere respect 
for his learning and a hearty wish that his 
ballad work may go on as long as there is a 
single good old English ballad to be edited. 
F. York Powsrtt. 








An Elementary Class-Book of General Geo- 
graphy. By Hugh Robert Mill. (Mac- 
millan. 


Ir is somewhat difficult to discover the class 
of readers for whose benefit this sketch of 
universal geography is designed. The idea 
that it is intended for the use of the young 
student, suggested by its title, is dispelled by 
the brevity with which it treats of those 
countries, and particularly of that very 
country, the United Kingdom, with which 
such a student is naturally most familiar. The 
latter neglect (I would almost say omission) 
is indeed accounted for in Dr. Mill’s preface, 
which tells us that the United Kingdom is 
the subject of a special treatise in the same 
series. But if the young reader is first to 
study the more detailed works and then to 
take up this sketch he will know more than 
this book furnishes, and will be in the posi- 
tion of one more likely to remark its mistakes 
than to profit by its information. It is even 
a matter for doubt whether in such a case he 
will need to be allured onward in his study by 
the picturesque descriptions so amply sup- 
plied. On the other hand, the subject is not 
dealt with in so scientific and complete a 
manner as to render the book of use to an 
advanced student. 

But leaving the question of design alone, 
let us look briefly at the way in which geo- 
graphy is set forth in its pages. We are told 
that an attempt is made to preserve a thread 
of connexion throughout the treatment of 
each country. In three instances that thread 
of connexion is specifically denoted in the 
preface; but I very much doubt if, without 
this intimation, the reader would make the 
discovery for himself. By this means it is 
intended to give ‘especial prominence ’’ to 
the ‘‘ permanent features of topography ; the 
extent and boundaries of countries, though 





} definitely given, being presented merely as 


——— | 


temporary conditions.” It may, however, be 
questioned whether the present division of 
Austria-Hungary into provinces is either 
peculiarly distinctive or permanent in char- 
acter. The provinces might be separated just 
as the boundaries might be fm | The odd 
historical mistake whereby the Holy Roman 
empire is mentioned in connexion with the 
present empire of Germany rather than with 
Austria conceals the real reason of the hetero- 
geneity of Austria-Hungary. Again, the 
peculiar railway policy of Napoleon III. can 
hardly be said to make the railway system 
“the permanent feature” of French topo- 
graphy. It is, I suppose, in consequence of 
this originality of method that the most 
slighting neglect is meted out to the impor- 
tant Chemin de Fer du Midi. Of course France 
is centralised, though outside Paris there is a 
curious provincialism throughout the country; 
but it is more likely than not that the exten- 
sion of the railway system will destroy, as it 
has in part already destroyed, this char- 
acteristic. 

These are matters for general discussion, 
but as I spoke of ‘‘ mistakes,”’ I must justify 
my remark. Many may doubt the expediency 
of inserting in a geographical sketch a short 
compendium of the history of the country. 
None can doubt that such a compendium, if 
given at all, should be accurate in its facts. 
Now is it well to suggest to the reader that 
‘after 1770” the daring French voyageurs 
annexed the new wild land to the west 
under the name Louisiana, “after their King 
Louis XIV.” ? (p. 256) or even, as on the 
same page, to allow the same unfortunate to 
linger in the belief that the war of independ- 
ence in America ‘‘ ensued” on the declaration 
of July 4, 1776. Why, too, should he be 
bewildered by being told in one place (p. 213) 
that South Australia was founded in 1836 and 
in another (p. 201) in 1834? Australasian 
constitutions are dealt with in a hopelessl 
confused manner. We are told that ‘the 
government”? of Victoria “‘is like that of 
Queensland” (p. 211), that that of South 
Australia “is more democratic than that of 
the other colonies” (p. 214), and that that of 
Tasmania is the same as that of South Aus- 
tralia (p. 218). Not one of these statements 
is correct. In Queensland the Legislative 
Council is nominated by the governor; in 
Victoria it is elected on a property and educa- 
tional qualification ; in South Australia on a 
property qualification; and in Tasmania, 
roughly speaking, as in Victoria. It is, how- 
ever, a far more remarkable mistake to state 
that in every colony (¢.¢., in Australasia) 
protective duties are charged on everything 
that can be made or produced within its 
boundaries (p. 202). What, then, is the 
meaning of the comparisons so often made in 
the interests of free trade between New South 
Wales and Victoria ? 

The matters on which I have touched are 
of varying importance, while so freshly written 
is the book itself that I cannot but wish that 
it were in a form to benefit a larger number 
of readers than I fear it will. But in these 
days of the multiplication of class-books we 
cannot expect students to read more of them 
than is absolutely necessary, or to read one at 
all because, like the present, it is interesting 


and picturesque. 
E. C. K. Gonyer. 
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NEW NOVEIS, 


Such is Life. By May Kendall. (Longmans.) 


Roy’s Repentance. By Adeline Sergeant. In 
3 vols. (Ward & Downey.) 


The Freaks of Lady Fortune. By May Crom- 
melin. In 2 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


One of the Reyal Celts. By The Dau Wynne. 
(Spencer Blackett & Hallam.) 


Hard Held. By Sir Randal H. Roberts. 
(Spencer Blackett & Hallam ) 


A Change of Olothes. By Alfred Fitzmaurice 
King. (Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) 

Such is Life isa work of art and of heart, 
although it is not at all likely to be a suc- 
cessful novel in the ordinary sense of the word. 
Itisa study in middle-class life— or rather in 
the life of middle-class people, who have a 
love of music and art and refinement generally. 
The Robert Everards and the John Everards, 
and the young folks who, naturally enough, 
find their way into such a circle, are of the 
sort that are to be found in the better London 
suburbs, and still more perhaps in such a 
country town as Ancester, with its river and 
its church. Perhaps some of them are slightly 
idealised, like the curious precocious child 
Elsie, who is unconsciously her brother’s 
guardian angel ; and Lionel Blake, who carries 
his belief in plain living and high thinking 
into fanaticism, and who, in the last chapter, 
leaves his country in the height of his fame 
for the sake of a punetilio. But the 
majority of the characters in the story—such 
as Ida, who adores Chopia, and for a time even 
Miss Lilian Rivers; and Jim, the loyal and 
brave young doctor—are quite real and happily 
fairly numerous, being indeed the salt of our 
social life. Miss Kendall, like every artist 
who photographs us not only as we are, but 
as we are at our best, deserves well of her 
readers. She shows that chivalry, in the true, 
if also small, sense of the word, is quite 
possible even in this period of the nineteenth 
cen'ury ; and that what is pure and lovely 
and of good report is still interesting. But 
whe'her she can write a Meredithian novel 
has yet to be proved; for what will generally 
be regarded as the most touching incidents in 
Such is Life—the fatal conflict between the 
strange outcast Evans and the man who has 
ruined his life, and the discovery by Lionel 
that Evans is his father—are noé life, though 
they may be melodrama or even romance. 
But Such is Life is better than a good novel— 
it isa book to be grateful for, on the moral 
even more than on the literary side. 


Miss Adeline Sergeant’s progress as a 
novelist is steady. Roy’s Repentance is her 
best work. She ought to have taken two 
volumes, and not three, to bring Roy Joscelyn 
and Laurence Erle together; otherwise, no 
fault can be found with this work, regarded 
from the standpoint of the school of fiction to 
which it belongs. Miss Sergeant resorts to 
the device of telling her story in the form of 
personal narratives by the two leading char- 
acters init. This is always risky, because it 
is quite impossible to prevent the one narrative 
from sometimes overlapping the other. Un- 
doubtedly, however, Miss Sergeant overcomes 
this risk with much skill. One finds Laurence’s 
instalment of story a relief from, as well as a 


in the construction of the plot, nothing is 
forgotten or lost sight of. Thus Roy’s early 
marriage—which is no marriage—that takes 
place in the beginning of the first volume, 
does duty in the end of the third as an 
obstacle to the union between him and 
Laurence. In the portraiture, too, of several 
of the chief characters in Roy’s Repentance, 
especially of the extraordinary Desmond 
family into which Laurence Erle is intro- 
duced, there is a touch not unlike that of the 
vanished hand of Charlotte Bronté. Neil 
Desmond, in particular, who is the superior 
fiend and true hero of the story, is a sort of 
Rochester who has allowed the worse elements 
in his nature to triumph over the better; and 
the unfortunate woman who allies herself 
to this monster of moral insanity is a Jane 
Eyre worthy of him. 


In The Freaks of Lady Fortune the author 
of Queenie achieves a considerable success 
of a negative, if not of a positive, character. 
It is in every respect better than any previous 
novel from the same pen—it is an all compact 
story, and it is not written in an unbearably 
effusive style. The plot is not too intricate, 
and its evolution is simplicity itself. To the 
extent of one half, at all events, the story is of 
the oldest. Guelda Seaton—a peasant beauty, 
with Italian and also English patrician blood 
in her veins—is in a moment raised from 
poverty to affluence, and acquits herself in 
“society” as admirably as the Lady of 
Burleigh herself. But Guelda is equal to 
evil as well as to good fortune, and in show- 
ing how she is so, her biographer is on less 
familiar ground. She is ousted from her 
position as her grandfather’s heiress by a 
person who represents himself as her long- 
lost uncle, and is indeed accepted as such by 
the grandfather himself. But Guelda is 
neither broken norbent by this misfortune, even 
although an unprosperous love-affair is added 
to her troubles. Altogether, Guelda Seaton, 
as a portrait of a proud but not conceited, or 
even unduly egotistic, girl, deserves the ve 
heartiest commendation. That Guelda’s diffi- 
culties are brought to an end in the way 
which most readers of novels appreciate may 
be taken for granted. How this feat is accom- 
plished, it would, of course, be unfair to say. 
The love-making ia The Freaks of Lady For- 
tune is not so successful as it was in inferior 
stories from the samepen. Captain Airlie isa 
poor creature and an indifferent lover, and, 
indeed, is to the less fortunate Duke of Islay 
very much what George Osborne is to William 
Dobbin. The demoralisation of Guelda’s weak 
little brother, Bino, by the pseudo Robert 
Seaton is one of the most successfully 
managed and also most tragic episodes in 
what is—in spite of a good deal of fine writ- 
ing, most of which can fortunately be skipped 
—a very good novel, 


The writer of One of the Royal Celts can re- 
sort to some of the devicesof the popular modern 
novelist. He commands a fair graphic style; 
that is to say, he can describe a mountain or 
a brawling torrent in decent English. He is 
also thoroughly intimate witb, and can realise, 
the emotional side of the Celtic nature—he 
can execute a good portrait of a Welsh 
gentleman or an Irish girl. But he is in- 


tolerably prolix; at all events, One of the 





complem: nt to, Roy’s, and vice versa. Then, 


Royal Celts is preposterously and fatally long. 


To make matters worse—at all events from the 
standpoint of the ordinary novel reader—it 
ends in tragedy, which seems unnecessary at 
the best, and is, besides, an inversion of 
poetical justice. One wades through the 
four hundred pages which tell of the moral 
discipline and misfortunes of that heroic 
‘‘ gentleman private,’ Parry Lloyd, in the 
hope that in the end he will ultimately cir- 
cumvent his mortal enemy, Best; or that, at 
all events, he will be allowed to marry the 
girl of his affections. But neither the one 
thing nor the other occurs. Best sends him 
on a drugged horse into the Bayuda sands 
to meet his death, and accomplishes his 
intention; while Gwnyeth Gwyllt is carried 
off by Ali Mustapha, sheikh of the Bishareens, 
‘into the very heart of the African desert, 
where British foot had never penetrated.” 
The writer of One of the Royal Celts falls, 
therefore, between two stools. He does not 
satisfy the critic by his style, nor does he 
gratify the ordinary patron of the circulating 
library by an agreeable story. It is impossible 
as yet to say whether he has the making of 
even a second-rate novelist in him. 


The line of fiction which Sir Randal 
Roberts has chosen for himself is not the 
highest; but he is sticking to it with a 
tenacity which merits a certain amount of 
success. It is unfortunate that Hard Held 
should bea sequel to Curb and Snaffle, for 
one cannot read the earlier chapters, at all 
events, intelligently if one is quite ignorant 
of the incidents and personages of that work ; 
and it is rather too bad of Sir Randal Roberts 
to expect us to remember the achievements of 
such a personage as George Hazelhurst, 
forger, blackleg, and convict, brother-in-law 
of the late Bishop of Beverley, uncle of Mrs. 
Conroy Fitzmurray, and uncle, by marriage, 
to Sir Julian Fitzmurray. Hard Held has 
fortunately, however, mystery enough and 
passion enough in itself to attract readers who 
are fond of a stirring plot. It is full of hot 
blood, hot brandy, billiard-swindling, un- 
accountable disappearances, intended abduc- 
tions, knockdown blows, and the very best 
detective ‘* business.” That portentous 
scoundrel, George Hazelhurst, turns up as 
Mr. Coulton Asprey, a wealthy and typical 
Yankee, and is very much more interesting in 
his assumed character than he is in propria 
persona; while his former associate and tool, 
Abel Carrick, also comes upon the scene as 
Abel Wilson, and proves the loving and local 
guardian of George Hazelhurst’s daughter, 
Gertrude, in spite of the fact that he had 
robbed George himself of his papers and 
money, and then set a prairie on fire to con- 
ceal the robbery. Mr. Boltem, the detective, 
supplies Hard Held with its humour as well 


plot, and is indeed very much above the 
average of Scotland Yard—at least in fiction. 


It says a good deal for Mr. King that he 
has been able to make a rollicking Irish farce 
out of such an incident as the stealing of a 
man’s clothes while he is bathing without 
descending into coarseness of sentiment and 
style, and even without over-indulgence in 
horseplay. Balaam Noseworthy, a temperance 
lecturer, and Tim Lany, a topical Irish Boy 
and ne’er-do-well of the old species—which one 








| regrets to learn is ‘ extinct as the dodo,” and 


as with the more exciting incidents in its . 
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is ‘now shut up in the volumes of Carleton, 
Lever, and Lover ”’—are compelled by circum- 
stances, over which, however, only one of them 
can be said to have no control, to exchange 
clothes, and with their clothes to exchange to 
some extent their characters and modes of 
conducting themselves as well. It is needless 
to say that this being accomplished — and 
accomplished in Ireland—all sorts of absurd 
complications follow. In particular, Tim 
Lany, in his character of Balaam Noseworthy, 
appears on a temperance platform as ‘a 
frightful example,” and delivers a lecture, 
the character of which may easily be guessed. 
The examination, in the thirteenth chapter, of 
the supposed Tim Lany before the Kilpaddy 
magistrates is, however, too elaborately and 
ostentatiously funny. ‘Post mortum” and 
‘* post mortal” for “ post mortem” are not 
strokes of humour or even of wit. Un- 
doubtedly, however, Mr. King has secured at 
least a fringe of Lover’s mantle. 
Wittram Wattace. 








SOME BOOKS ON ROMAN CATHOLIC 
THEOLOGY. 


The Petrine Claims: a Critical Inquiry. By 
R. F. Littledale. (8.P.C.K.) Dr. Littledale 
has produced an exhaustive and clearly written 
treatise upon the question of St. Peter’s primacy 
among the Apostles, and his Episcopate at Rome, 
which will not easily be superseded. It is pub- 
lished ‘‘ under the direction of the Tract Com- 
mittee,” and dedicated, with permission, to 
Bishop Stubbs. The book is a ‘‘ corrected re- 
issue of a series of articles which appeared in 
the Church Quarterly in 1878-84,” and deals 
professedly with ‘‘ the legal aspect of the claim 
laid by the Papacy to sovereign authority over 
the Church Universal.” It only ‘‘incidentally 
and subordinately” touches upon the theological 
side of the matters in debate. Dr. Littledale 
begins with a very full chapter on the ‘* Legal 
Evidence of Scripture” ; three chapters follow 
on the evidence of Liturgies and Fathers, of 
Conciliar Decrees, and of Church History ; 
chap. v. treats the question of Peter’s episco- 
pate; and the three concluding chapters discuss 
the growth of the papal monarchy, and the 
flaws in its succession. It is unlikely that 
Dr. Littledale has succeeded in avoiding 
occasional errors in an inquiry of such vast ex- 
tent, and his treatment of some of the Fathers, 
such as Cyprian and Chrysostom, is, perhaps, 
one-sided; but on the whole his work is 
scholarly and accurate, while it is always in- 
teresting and clear. Most Protestants will 
claim that the conclusions arrived at in Dr. 
Littledale’s first chapter can be discovered by 
apy mind of ordinary intelligence after a private 
and unprofessional study of the New Testa- 
ment, and will be impatient of the elaborate 
summary of the opinions of the Fathers which 
takes up so many pages of the volume; but 
students of Church History will find this sum- 
mary full of interest. Dr. Littledale’s scheme 
does notallow him to discuss the important 
question of the worth and authority of the 
opinions of the Fathers when ascertained ; he 
merely gives the opinions as concisely and 
clearly as possible. He has produced a useful, 
careful, and convincing book. 


Authority; or, = Plain Reason for joining 
the Church of Rome, by Luke Rivington 
(Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) ; Dependence; or, 
the Insecurity of the Anglican Position, by 
Luke Rivington (Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.). 
It is difficult to criticise these volumes. The 
general reader will be much impressed by the 
anxious candour and evident earnestness which 
distinguish them; but he will accuse Mr. 








Rivington of occasional uncharitableness and /tury. Being a meditation ‘‘on the Passion of 


discourtesy towards opponents who hit him 
hard, and will complain of the intellectual 
valetudinarianism—the overanxiety about his 
own spiritual condition—which is the peculiar 
characteristic of the class of books to which 
Mr. Rivington’s belong. Those who have hesi- 
tated or are hesitating between the Anglican 
Church and the Church of Rome will find 
Authority and Dependence of absorbing 
interest; but to the robust Anglican, and, we 
suspect, to the robust Roman Catholic also, 
they will be wearisome. On the general ques- 
tion of ‘‘ security’? we may point out that Mr. 
Rivington nowhere convinces us that it is a 
state of soul to be coveted by the strong 
man. Security can be attained by two 
methods—by the surrender of the private judg- 
ment to an external authority, or by the 
attainment of a real communion with God. 
Communion with God, to those who have be- 
lieved that they enjoyed it, has always 
brought ‘‘ security,” whatever the worshipper’s 
creed or religion ; but there is no way of insur- 
ing the permanence of this conviction of com- 
munion with God, and no way of silencing the 
sceptic’s denial of its reality. Faith, in the 
Protestant sense of the word, will always be 
needed by the man who wishes to have a 
religion of his own. 


What are the Catholic Claims? By Rev. 
Austin Richardson. (Kegan Paul, Trench & 
Co.) The late professor of the Institut St. Louis et 
Brussels supplies, in these short chapters, ‘“‘The 
Catholic Auswer” to Mr. Gore’s book, entitled 
The Roman Catholic Claims. Mr. Rivington 
writes an introductory essay. The book is in- 
tended for Roman Catholics, and will only 
appeal tothem. It may, however, be conceded, 
that it will be of assistance to anyone who is 


‘desirous to see the chasm [bridged] that exists 
between the strong convictions of a good Anglican 
and the faith of the Catholic; . .. the one, ever 
seekivg to teach his Church her true faith, the 
other, under the power of her magisterium, docile 
and contented.” 


Meditations. By Adolphe Gratry. Authorised 
Translation. (Griffith, Farran & Co.) The 
thirteen Meditations which constitute the first 
series here translated were composed by Pére 
Gratry between the years 1835 and 1840, and 
remained unpublished during their author’s 
lifetime. The second series, consisting of six- 
teen Meditations, were written during the 
years 1847-51, on the Gospel of St. John, as a 
preparation towards an elaborate commentary. 
We need not comment on “the originality of 
thought, the energy of style, the brilliancy 
of a powerful imagination, the depth of Chris- 
tian feeling,” which the editors in their pre- 
face justly declare to be noticeable in these 
Meditations. Pére Gratry’s eloquence and 
piety are known to all readers of his works. 
We need only point out that the translators 
have done their work well, giving us a simple 
and vigorous version which retains a great 
measure of the force and fervour of the 
original. No thoughtful reader, whatever his 
creed, can fail to find much that is delight- 
ful and inspiring in the volume. The 
earlier series is marked by originality of 
thought and vigour, the later rather by 
spiritual beauty and depth. It is much to be 
regretted that the proposed commentary is 
only a fragment. 


The Mystic Vine. Translated by 8. J. 
Eales. (Sonnenschein.) To translate and edit 
the Vitis Mystica has been to Mr. Eales a 
labour of love. The treatise has been some- 
times printed with the works of Bernard of 
Clairvaux, but cannot with any probability be 
attributed to him. It was intended originally 
for a community of nuns, and was written 
probably towards the end of the twelfth cen- 








our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ,” Mr. 
Eales has translated it for the use of nineteenth- 
century Christians in the hope that it may be 
“useful and edifying as a Manual for Lent 
and Passiontide.” This purpose has necessi- 
tated ‘‘ considerable freedom of dealing with 
the treatise, in omissions and in other ways”; 
but the scholar and student of history will find 
the translation of interest in spite of these 
liberties, and the general reader will be full of 
gratitude to Mr. Eales for the carefal tact with 
which he has done his work. The book is 
most daintily bound and printed. 


The Wandering Knight: his Adventurous 
Journey. By Jean de Cartheny. (Burns & 
Oates.) This “‘ mediaeval Pilgrim’s Progress 

- . newly translated into English under 
ecclesiastical supervision, from the edition of 
1572,” has very little in common either with 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, or Edmund Spen- 
ser’s Faerie Queen, which works it has been 
held to have largely influenced. It is a devo- 
tional treatise for Roman Catholics, which was 
translated into several languages soon after it 
was written, among others into English; but 
the English translation, published in 1580, 
modified the original to such a degree that a 
new version has been felt to be necessary. 
A. J.H. has not, however, been quite true to 
his original. He has thought it needful to 
‘modify certain passages and forms of ex- 
pression ”’ in deference to modern tastes. This 
will displease the student, but undoubtedly 
renders the book more suitable to the reader 
for whom it is intended. The translation, in 
spite of an occasional tendency to clumsy 
latinisms, is unusually careful and idiomatic, 
The notes are learned and interesting ; but some 
are very definitely for Roman Catholics only, 
The illustrative quotation—“ of all the Articles 
of the Creed, the primary, greatest, and most 
important is this, I believe in the Holy 
Catholic Church ”—may be instanced as an ex- 
ample. The textcalls forno such comment. 
We would have liked in the prefatory notice 
some short summary of the life of Jean de 
Cartheny, which, we are told, is to be found 
‘tin the twentieth volume of the Revue trimes- 
trielle published in Brussels.”” This would be 
more interesting to the general reader than 
the careful list of other translations which is 
given, The book is prettily bound. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Ir is not often that the life of a journalist, 
and especially of a journalist who died under 
forty, can afford materials for a formal bio- 
graphy. But we are glad to learn that the task 
has been undertaken in the case of James Mac- 
donell, whose work was better known than his 
name in connexion with the Daily Telegraph 
and the Times. His only acknowledged 
writings appeared a few months after his death, 
having been edited by his widow under the 
title France since the First Empire (1879); and 
some account of his early upbringing in An 
Aberdeenshire Village Propaganda,published only 
a few weeks ago. But the story of his life will 
now be told by his friend, the Rev. W. Robert- 
son Nicoll, who has had ample documents 
placed at his disposal by the family. The book 
will not only be valuable as tracing the career 
of a brilliant journalist, but will also contain 
reminiscences and notes of many eminent men of 
letters with whom James Macdonell was inti- 
mate. It will be published before the end of 
the year by Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, illus- 
trated with s portrait etched by M. H. 
Manesse. 


Mr. WILLIAM WATSON has in the press anew 
volume of verse entitled Wordsworth’s Grave, 
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and other Poems. In addition to the title-poem, 
which excited considerable attention when it 
first appeared in the National Review, the book 
will contain the sonnet sequence ‘‘ Ver Tene- 
brosum,” reprinted from the same magazine, 
and a number of hitherto unpublished sonnets 
and lyrics. It will be published almost imme- 
diately by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin in his new 
‘* Cameo Series.” 


Pror. ScHIPPER, of Vienna, who has been for 
some weeks in England, has finished more than 
half his edition of Dunbar’s poems. He has 
arranged them in chronological order, and pre- 
fixed to each a short introduction. His three- 
volume work on English Metres, from the 
earliest time to the present, is to be Englished 
and compressed into two volumes of about 600 
pages each. For it he has re-written his section 
on our alliterative metres. Prof. Schipper’s 
work is the only one which treats the whole of 
our poetry. 


THE new edition of Mr. Alfred Austin’s 
Human Tragedy will be published by Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co. on October 15. 


A NEw novel by Mr. R. D. Blackmore, entitled 
Kit and Kitty, will be published by Messrs. 
Sampson Low in November, in three volumes. 


Messrs. Sampson Low will also publish, at 
about the same time, a book in two volumes, 
by Mr. W. Clark Russell, called Between the 
Forelands, which will tell the story of many 
stirring incidents connected with that stretch of 
Kentish coast—perhaps at the same time the 
—_ familiar and the most historic in Eng- 
and, 


THE new edition of Haydn’s Dictionary of 
Dates, to be published in a few days by Messrs. 
Ward, Lock & Co., will be the nineteenth 
revised issue of that most valuable reference 
book. It has been thoroughly corrected and 
considerably enlarged, and is calculated to 
comprise about 10,000 distinct articles, and 
120,000 dates and facts, embracing the history 
of the world to the autumn of 1889. 


THE next volume in Triibner’s ‘‘ Lotos 
Series”—issued both in a small paper and a 
large paper edition—will be Sir Edwin Arnold’s 
The Light of Asia, It will have a portrait of 
the author and other illustrations. 


Mr. LionEt F. Gowina, who travelled with 
one companion from Vladivostock to Moscow, 
between Christmas and February, over the 
snow and the ice of the great Amur River, 
will tell the story in Five Thousand Miles ina 
Sledge: @ Mid-Winter Journey across Siberia, 
to be published in October by Messrs. Chatto & 
Windus, with map and illustrations. 


How to Catalogue a Library, by Mr. Henry B. 
Wheatley, is announced by Mr. Elliot Stock as 
the forthcoming volume of ‘‘ The Book Lovers’ 
Library.” 

Messrs. EaLincton & Co. announce for 
publication by subscription, in a limited 
edition, The Origin of the Irish People, by Mr. 
W. Copeland Borlase. The work consists of 
five lectures dealing with the meaning of the 
name Erin, the antiquities and folklore of the 
people, and in particular with the facts that 
seem to show an early connexion between Ire- 
land and Spain. 


Messrs. PETHERICK & Co. have in the press 
a work entitled Awstralian and New Zealand 
Tales and Sketches, by Mr. Percy Russell, 
‘** Anglo-Australian” of the European Mail. 
The volume includes chapters on Tasmania and 
Victoria, which advance certain views on the 
social condition of these colonies likely to excite 
controversy. 


THE next three volumes of ‘The Minerva 
Library of Famous Books ” will bea translation 
of Manzoni’s I Promessi Sposi; Bayard Taylor’s 











version of Faust, with the whole of the trans- 
lator’s copious notes; and a new edition of Mr. 
Alfred Russel Wallace’s Travels on the Amazon 
and Rio Negro. 

Messrs. HATCHARD announce the following : 
Atalanta, vol. 2; @ new illustrated edition 
of The Paradise of Birds, by W. J. Courthope ; 
Neighbours, by Mrs. Molesworth; The House of 
Surprises, by DL. T. Meade; A Modern Red 
Riding Hood, by ©. A. Jones; In Days of 
Adversity, a novel, by Reginald Lucas; Hard 
Hit, a*novel, by Morrice Gray; and Historical 
Record of the Royal Welsh Fusiliers, by Major 
Rowland Broughton-Mainwaring. 


Messrs. MitcnEett & HucHEs have issued 
this week to the members of the Harleian 
Society The Visitation of Shropshire in 1623, in 
two volumes, edited by Mr. George Grazebrook 
and Mr. J. Paul Rylands, the former of whom 
has contributed a valuable introduction, givin 
interesting details concerning heralds and their 
duties. Accompanying the volumes are four 
plates, illustrating the seals of the leading 
gentry of the county and that of the town of 
Bridgenortb. 


Miss FLORENCE Bourne has undertaken the 
arrangements for the reading of Mr. Brown- 
ing’s tragedy of ‘‘ Luria,” with which the 
Browning Society will open its new session on 
Friday, October 25, in the Botany Theatre of 
University College, London. 


Tue Society’s second meeting, on Novem- 
ber 29, will be given to a discussion of ‘‘ Sor- 
dello,” which students of the poet are begin- 
ning to find not so very hard, after all. Prof. 
Alexander’s analysis of the poem is reprinting 
for this, and Mr. W. M. Rossetti will take the 
chair at the meeting and open the discussion. 


A NEw club is in process of formation, with 
the object of providing fortnightly meetings 
for discussion among young men connected 
with, or having an interest in, literature and 
art. The rooms of the club, which are to be 
in a central position, will be fitted up witha 
library, and will be always at the disposal of 
members. The hon. secretary is Mr. J. F. L. 
Whelen, 73, Fellows-road, N.W. 


Pror. Gustav Storm has reprinted from the 
Memoirs of the Royal Society of Autiquaries of 
the North an interesting paper of sixty-four 
pages, written in English, on ‘‘ The Vineland 
Voyages.” (Copenhagen : Thiele ; Christiania : 
Cammermeyer.) He begins by discrediting the 
astronomical calculations which have been 
used to place Vineland as far south as Rhode 
Island. He then examines the extant accounts, 
distinguishing between the early Icelandic, 
which he regards as historical, and the mythi- 
cal embellishments of the later Sagas. Examin- 
ing the former in detail, he is disposed to 
identify Helleland with Labrador, Markland 
with Newfoundland, and Vineland itself with 
Nova Scotia and Cape Breton. He argues that 
the descriptions of the sixteenth century are 
consistent with the Icelandic story of wild 
grapes and wild corn, which latter he identifies 
not with maize but with wild rice. The 
aboriginal inhabitants, called Skrelings by the 
Icelanders, he would identify, not with 
Esquimaux, but with the Indian tribe of 
Micmacs. Finally, he discusses the legend of a 
‘* Great Ireland ’”’ six days sail west of Ireland. 
This he regards as having grown out of an Irish 
tradition about Iceland itself, distorted by Ice- 
landic skippers who had heard it in Ireland, 
Altogether, Prof. Storm’s paper is a very valu- 
able contribution to a subject of perennial 
interest. 


Corrections—In Prof. Sayce’s article on ‘‘ The 
Oriental Congress in Scandinavia,” in the 
ACADEMY of last week, for ‘‘ Drothingham” 
veal ‘*Drothingholm”; for ‘‘ Amen-en-har’” 

















real ‘‘ Amen-em-hat”; for ‘‘Ishar” read 
“Tstar”; and for “ Likhyanian” read “ Lih- 
hyanian.” 








EARLY ENGLISH JOTTINGS. 


Dr. FuRNIVALL has sent to press the second 
edition of his Book of Quinte Essence, which 
is Man’s Heaven for the Early English Text 
Society. 

Dr. ROBERT VON FLEISCHHACKER ha’ 
undertaken to edit for the Early English Text 
Society the short Zapidaryin Lord Tollemache’s 
Helmingham MS. number 29. ‘‘ For the Love 
of Philippe, Kynge of Fraunce, that god hath 
in his kepynge, was made this boke, that is 
clepid pe boke of stones,” says the MS. ; and, 
though the scribe’s writing king with a 


& | capital K and god with a small g would have 


shocked Dogberry, yet the scribe was doubtless 
a lively man. He ends his copy with 


‘¢ Explicit. Lapidarye j 
And in tyme beb merye \ quod Hutt.” 


Dr. VON FLEISCHHACKER has sent to press 
his edition of the late fourteenth-century 
Englishing of Lanfranc’s Science of Cyrurgie 
for the Early English Text Society. He finds 
that Thomas Vicary used Lanfranc freely in 
the first printed English book on anatomy, 
which he published in 1548 for the students of 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, of which, when 
refounded, he was the first resident surgeon. 


Pror. VARNHAGEN, of Erlangen, is happy in 
his publishers. He has actually found a firm 
in Erlangen and Leipzig who have undertaken 
to bring out in handsome octavos a series of the 
Doctorate Dissertations of his pupils on Early 
English subjects. Four of these are already 
published at prices varying from 1s. 4d. to 2s. 
each, First comes the interesting poem, ‘‘ How 
the Wise Man taught his Sone,” in three 
versions, edited by Rudolf Fischer; next, the 
curious “‘Trentalle of Saint Gregory,” in two 
versions, edited by Albert Kaufmann ; third, 
an essay by Markus Freudenberger, establish- 
ing the undoubted fact—against those critics 
who have denied it—that Chaucer sometimes 
used only one strong syllable as the first foot 
of his heroic or five-foot verse, as well as of his 
four-foot (we cannot conceive any Englishman 
with an ear disputing it); fourth, the Latin 
original of ‘‘ The Seven Sages,” with the proof 
that Johne Rolland of Dalkeith used Wynkyn 
de Worde’s text of the ‘‘Seven Sages” as the 
basis of his ‘‘Seuin Seages Translatit out of 
prois in Scottis meter.” The next parts of the 
series will be the Anglo-Saxon fragments of the 
** Advice of the Sour to the Body,” from the 
twelfth-century MSS. at Worcester and Oxford ; 
a collection of the Proverbs in Chaucer; an 
Index of the Proper Names in Chaucer, &c. 
All the editions of texts in this series have full 
introductions on the language, grammar, and 
metre of the text; and Prof. Varnhagen pro- 
mises that henceforth their syntax shall also be 
treated. Oddly enough, the German Dis- 
sertators, with all their thoroughness, have 
(except Dr. Einenkel and Dr. Kellner) left our 
early syntax to look after itself. 


THE Emperor of Austria has the praiseworthy 
habit of giving a valuable diamond ring to those 
doctors of philosophy who, both at school and 
at the university, pass through all their classes 
with the highest distinction—those who are at 
the top throughout their career. The Vienna 
scholar who is editing the Romance of Sir 
Degrevant for the Early English Text Society, 
Dr. Luick, is one of the latest recipients of this 
mark of his Emperor’s esteem. ‘‘ Ring-giver ” 
was a favourite epithet for old Teutonic heroes. 
The Austrian emperor is surely entitled to it. 
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ORIGINAL VERSE. 
ENVIRONMENT. 


Hicx up around the mountain rock 
Wild sweep the lightning and the storm ; 
The spruce grows firm against their shock, 
Stunted and gnarled and rude of form, 
With twisted roots that interlock. 
But by the rivulet far below, 
Up from the rich dark loam and drift, 
Where storms come not and winds are slow, 
Behold the shapely willow lift 
And sway long branches to and fro. 
FREDERICK PETERSON. 
New York. 








OBITUARY. 
WILKIE COLLINS. 


THE death of Mr. Wilkie Collins removes from 
among us the last representative of the great 
school of fiction whose names cluster round 
those of Thackeray and Dickens. It is curious 
to observe how short-lived have been the 
novelists of the Victorian era as compared with 
the poets. Poems by Two Brothers appeared in 
1827, Pauline in 1833; and yet Lord Tennyson 
and Mr. Browning each promise us a new 
volume this winter. But Thackeray died at 52, 
Dickens at 58, George Eliot at 61, Anthony 
Trollope at 67, Charles Reade at 70; and now 
Wilkie Collins has joined his seniors at the 
comparatively early age of 65. 

William Wilkie Collins was born in London 
in January, 1824. He was the eldest son of the 
still famous landscape painter William Collins, 
R.A., whose Life he wrote in two volumes (1848) ; 
and there were artistic tastes on the mother’s 
side also. His godfather was Sir David Wilkie. 
His education seems to have been mainly picked 
up on the continent; and after a few years 
passed in a counting-house in theCity, heentered 
Lincoln’s Inn and was called to the bar in 1851. 
Needless to say that he never practised, for he 
had already made literature his profession. Two 
years after the biography of his father, he pub- 
lished his first novel, Antonina : or, The Fall of 
Rome (1850); and a little later began his inti- 
macy with Dickens, which was destined to have 
so great an influence on the careers of both 
writers. If Dickens learnt from Wilkie Collins 
the importance of at least attempting to con- 
struct a plot, it is no less certain that Dickens 
taught his friend and disciple how to combine 
realism with romance and to tinge his fiction 
with a moral lesson. The tendency to melo- 
drama, as shown by their theatrical tastes, was 
probably native to both. 

Though Wilkie Collins had been for some 
time a regular contributor to Household Words 
and All the Year Round, he did not step into the 
front rank until The Woman in White began 
to appear in the latter magazine in November, 
1859. Armadale was first published in the 
Cornhill in 1866; The Moonstone in 1868; and 

The New Magdalen, in Temple Bar, in1873. A 
long list of other works stands to his credit at 
the circulating libraries, and even at the present 
time a story from his pen is running in the 
Illustrated London News. But it is safe to assert 
that his future fame will rest upon the four 
novels above named, which display his peculiar 
talents at the best. For just as Dickens and 
Thackeray are unrivalled in their own genre of 
humour and social satire, so Wilkie Collins 
stands at the head of sensational novelists. In 
boldness of conception, in intricacy of plot, in 
control over the mysterious and the pathetic, 
none of his many imitators can approach him, 
While he often chose a crime for the subject of 
his story, he always subordinated the repulsive 


details to the general conception of predestined 


retribution, and he never forgot the develop- 


ment of character amid the exciting incidents of 
theplot. Though not awriterof thevery highest 


class, he deserves his great reputation, if only 
for the honesty with which he discharged the 
task that lay within his powers. It may be 
added that he took a warm interest in the 
revival of realistic romance to which two or 
three of our younger novelists have pledged 
themselves. 

Wilkie Collins died on Monday, September 23, 
at his house in Wimpole Street, after an illness 
of about six months. 





ELIZA COOK, 


THE death is also announced of Eliza Cook, 
the popular poetess of the last generation, 
whose simple verses about the family affections 
won for her a not undeserved reputation in the 
English homes to which they were addressed. 
She was born in Southwark in 1818, and her 

ms first began to appear in various periodicals 
Cohes she was of age. A collected volume 
was published in 1840, under the title of 
Melaia, and other Poems; and from 1849 to 1854 
she issued a Journal bearing her own name. 
Since 1864 she has been in receipt of a pension 
of £100 on the Civil List. For many years past 
Eliza Cook had been in delicate health; and she 
died, quite suddenly, on the night of Monday, 
September 23, at her house, 23 Thornton Hill, 
Wimbledon. 





JOHN JACOB THOMAS, 


WE regret to record the death of Mr. John 
Jacob Thomas, whose name has come before 
the public lately as the author of a little book 
(Fisher Unwin), written in reply to the asper- 
sions cast by Mr. Froude upon the black 
population of the West Indies, But he was 
further deserving of some notice in the 
ACADEMY because of his valuable contributions 
to our knowledge of the French creole dialects, 
and also because of his unselfish and persistent 
efforts throughout his life for the education 
and improvement of his fellow negroes. 

Mr. Thomas was himself a pure negro, 
his parents on both sides having come from 
Africa. He was born in Trinidad in 1840, and 
his native language was the French patois 
introduced into that island from Martinique. 
In the time of his boyhood much less attention 
was paid to the education of the negroes in 
Trinidad than is now happily the case. We 
believe that Mr. Thomas received his first 
rudiments of instruction from a Protestant 
clergyman. But he was, in the main, a self- 
educated man ; for he taught himself French, 
Spanish, and even Latin and Greek—to such 
an extent as to read all of those languages 
fluently. This linguistic knowledge was exem- 
plified in his Theory and Practice of Creole 
Grammar (Port of Spain, 1869), which shows 
not only a complete knowledge of the dialect, 
but also an acquaintance with philological 
principles and methods. When he visited 
England for the first time in 1873, he was 
invited to read a paper before.the London 
Philological Society on ‘“ The Peculiarities of 
the Creole Dialect,” which won for him the 
complimentary acknowledgment of the dis- 
tinguished scholars present. 

But Mr. Thomas’s supreme aim in life was 
to elevate the moral and material condition of 
his countrymen; and it was always his great 
regret that his means did not enable him to 
accomplish more than he did in this respect. 
Aided by the patronage of Sir Arthur Gordon, 
when Governor of Trinidad, he occupied for 
several years the post of secretary to the Board 
of Education. And his name will long be held 
in honour in that colony, not only for the 
example which his career gave to his fellow- 
negroes, but also for his simple-hearted 
character and his noble generosity. 

Mr. Thomas never enjoyed robust health ; 





my OO tments made him look much older 
than his real age. He came to this country in 
the summer of 1888 in order to find a pub- 
lisher for Froudacity, the book above referred to. 
In July last, his constitutional illness—phthisis 
—took an acute form ; and he died on Friday, 
September 20, in King’s College Hospital— 
not without the attendance of one of his 
own countrymen, Mr. C. Prudhomme David, a 
barrister of Gray’s Inn, to whom we are 
indebted for these details of his life. He leaves 
a widow and several children, 








CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS AN- 
NOUNCEMENTS. 


Theology.x—‘* The Book of Psalms in Greek 
according to the Septuagint,” edited by the 
Rev. Dr. H. B. Swete; ‘‘The Harklean Version 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews, Chap. XI. 28— 
XIII. 25,” now edited for the first time with 
Introduction and Notes on this version of the 
Epistle, by Prof. L. Bensly ; ‘‘ The Rest of the 
Words of Baruch : a Christian —— of the 
year A.D. 136,” the Text revised, with an In- 
troduction by J. Rendel Harris, Professor of 
Biblical Languages in Haverford College, 
Pennsylvania; ‘‘The Gospel History of our 
Lord Jesus Christ in the Language of the 
Revised Version,” arranged in a connected 
narrative, especially for the use of teachers 
and preachers, by the Rev. O. C. James. The 
‘* Cambridge Bible for Schools and Oolleges”’— 
“The Book of Psalms,” by Prof. Kirkpatrick ; 
“The Book of Malachi,” by Archdeacon 
Perowne ; ‘“‘The Epistle to the Galatians,” by 
the Rev. Dr. E. H. Perowne; ‘‘ The Epistles to 
Timothy and Titus,” by the Rev. A. E. 
Humphreys. The ‘Smaller Cambridge Bible 
for Schools”—‘ The First and Second Books 
of Samuel,” by Prof. Kirkpatrick; ‘‘ The 
Gospel according to St. Matthew,” by the Rev. 
A. Carr; ‘‘ The Gospel according to St. Mark,”’ 
by the Rev. Dr. G. F, Maclear. 

Historical and Miscellaneous.—‘‘ The Life and 
Letters of Adam Sedgwick, Woodwardian Pro- 
fessor of Geology from 1818 to 1873” (dedi- 
cated, by special permission, to the Queen), by 
John Willis Clark and Prof. T. McKenny 
Hughes, in two vols. ; ‘‘The Collected Papers 
of Henry Bradshaw,” including his Memoranda 
and Communications read before the Cambridge 
Antiquarian Society, with fourteen facsimiles, 
edited by F. J. H. Jenkinson; ‘‘ The 
Literary Remains of Albrecht Diirer,” by W. M. 
Conway, with transcripts from the British 
Museum MSS., and notes by Lina Eckenstein, 
with illustrations; ‘‘ Canadian Constitutional 
History,” by J. E. C. Munro, Professor of Law 
and Political Economy at Victoria University, 
Manchester; ‘‘The Growth of English In- 
dustry and Commerce during the Early and 
Middle Ages,” by the Rev. Dr. W. Cunning- 
ham, new edition; ‘' Ecclesiae Londino- 
Batavae Archivum,” Tomvs Primvs, Abrahami 
Ortelii et virorum eruditorum ad eundem et ad 
Jacobvm Colivm Ortelianvm Epistulae, 1524- 
1628 ; Tomvs Secvndvs, Epistvlae et Tractatvs 
cum Reformationis tum Ecclesiae Londino- 
Batavae Historiam Illustrantes 1544-1622, ex 
autographis mandante Ecclesia Londino-Batava 
edidit Joannes Henricvs Hessels ; ‘‘ The History 
of Alexander the Great,” being the Syriac 
Version of the Pseudo-Callisthenes, edited 
from five manuscripts, with an English trans- 
lation and notes, by E. A. W. Budge, assistant 
in the Department of Egyptian and Assyrian 
Antiquities, British Museum; ‘‘ History of 
Land Tenure in Ireland,” being the Yorke 
prize essay for 1888, by W. E. Montgomery ; 
‘“‘ The Constitutional Experiments of the Com- 
monwealth,” being the Thirlwall prize essay 
for 1888, by E. Jenks; ‘‘ Political Parties in 
Athens during the Peloponnesian War,” by L. 





| and his hard work, his sufferings, and various 








Whibley (Prince Consort Dissertation, 1888), 
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second edition; ‘Lectures on the Science of 
Education,” by Dr. Francis Warner; ‘‘ A Short 
History of British India,” by the Rev. E. 8. 
Carlos; ‘‘ Au Atlas of Commercial Geography,” 
by J. G. Bartholomew, with an introduction by 
Dr. H. R. Mill; ‘‘ A Primer of Cursive Short- 
hand,” by H. L. Callendar, Fellow of Trinity 
College ; ‘‘ Reading Practice in Cursive Short- 
hand,” easy extracts for beginners—the Gospel 
according to St. Mark (first half), ‘‘ The Vicar 
of Waketield” (chaps. i.-v.), ‘‘ Alice in Won- 
derland”’ (chap. vii.); ‘‘ Molitre: Les Pré- 
cieuses Ridicules,” with introduction and 
notes, and ‘‘ Racine: Les Plaideurs,” with in- 
troduction and notes, by Dr. E. G. W. Braun- 
holtz; ‘‘ Schiller: Wilhelm Tell,” edited, with 
introduction and notes, by Karl Hermann 
Breul. 

Classics, &c.—‘‘ Sophocles,” with critical notes, 
commentary, and translation in English prose, 
by Prof. Jebb: ‘‘ Oedipus Coloneus” (second 
edition), ‘‘ Philoctetes ” ; ‘‘ Demosthenes: Lep- 
tines,” edited by Dr. J. E. Sandys; ‘‘ Plato: 
Euthyphro,” with introduction and notes by 
J. Adam; ‘‘ Euripides : Iphigeneia in Aulis,” 
by C. E. 8. Headlam; ‘‘ Plutarch: Life of 
Timoleon,” with introduction, notes, and lexi- 
con, by the Rev. H. A. Holden; ‘‘ Livy, 
Book I1V.,” with introduction and notes, by 
H. M, Stephenson; ‘‘ Vergil,” edited with notes, 
by A. Sidgwick, in two vols., vol. i. containing 
the text, vol. ii. the notes. 

Mathematical and Scientific.—‘* The Collected 
Mathematical Papers of Prof. Cayley,” vol. ii. 
(to be completed in ten vols.); ‘‘A Treatise on 
Plane Trigonometry,” by E. W. Hobson; ‘‘ A 
Treatise on Analytical Statics,’ by Dr. 
E. J. Routh; ‘“‘A Treatise on Elementary 
Dynamics,” by 8. L. Loney; ‘‘ An Elemen- 
tary Treatise on Quaternions,” by Prof. 
P. G. Tait, of Edinburgh (third edition) ; 
“The Elements of Geometry after Euclid,” 
with notes and exercises, edited by H. M. 
Taylor, books i, and ii.; ‘‘ Arithmetic,” 
by C. Smith; ‘‘Catalogue of Scientific 
Papers compiled by the Royal Society of 
London”: vols. ii—viii. containing the Cata- 
logue of Papers for the years 1800-1873 will in 
future be published at the Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press Warehouse (a new series for the 
years 1874-1883 is now in the press); ‘‘A 
History of the Study of Mathematics at Cam- 
bridge,” by W. W. Rouse Ball; ‘The Bala 
Volcanic Series of Caernarvonshire and Asso- 
ciated Rocks,” being the Sedgwick Prize Essay 
for 1888, by A. Harker. 





MESSRS. KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH & COS 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


General Literature. —‘**In Cap and Gown: 
Three Centuries of Cambridge Wit,” by Charles 
Whitley; an illustrated edition of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne’s ‘‘ ‘The Marble Faun”; a sporting 
novel entitled ‘‘A Match Pair,” by Ames 
Savile; ‘‘'The Dead Sailor, and other Stories,” 
by Sir J. C. Robinson; ‘‘ Andrewlina,” by 
J. S. Fletcher; the third and fourth volumes 
of the late J. W. Warters’s ‘‘ Old Shropshire 
Oak”; a third volume of ‘‘ Miscellanies,” by 
Prof. F. W. Newman; ‘The Maxims of 
Francisco Guicciardini,” translated by N. H. 
Thomson ; “ British Reason in English Rhymes,” 
being translations of Welsh proverbs, by the 
late H. H. Vaughan. 

Travel.—‘‘ Toil, Travel, and Discovery in 
British New Guinea,” by Theodore F. Bevan; 
“The Ice Age in North America,” with many 
illustrations, by Dr. G. F. Wright; a new and 
revised edition of Mr. Oates’s ‘* Matabele Land 
and the Victoria Falls”; ‘‘ Egypt as a Winter 
Resort,” by F, M. Sandwith; ‘ Through 
Carnarvonshire with a Knapsack,” being an 
account of the holiday rambles of four school- 
mistresses. 





Biography and History.—“ Martin Luther and 
the Reformation in Germany,” by Dr. Beard, 
author of “Port Royal”; ‘‘ Major-General 
Sir Thomas Munro, Bart., K.0.B., Governor of 
Madras,” by Sir A. J. Arbuthnot; “ Life of 
William Ellis,” by E. Kell Blyth; ‘‘ Thomas 
Davis, the Irish Patriot,” by Sir Charles Gavan 
Duffy; ‘‘Isaac Forsyth, Bookseller of Elgin,” 
by Major-Gen. Macandrew; ‘‘ Stafford House 
Letters,” by Lord Ronald Gower, and ‘‘ Rupert 
of the Rhine,” by the same author; ‘‘ Talks 
with Ralph Waldo Emerson”; a new and cheaper 
edition of ‘‘ Hodson of Hodson’s Horse” ; and, 
as the first volume in the promised series of 
‘*Eminent Actors,” ‘‘Macready,” by William 
Archer. 

Science.—Two new volumes in the “ Inter- 
national Scientific Series’’—‘‘The Physiology 
of Bodily Exercises,’ by Dr. F. Lagrange, and 
on “ Socialism,” by Prof. Graham, of Queen’s 
College, Belfast ; also, a reply to Mr. Romanes 
under the title of ‘‘The Origin of Human 
Reason,” by St. George Mivart; ‘‘ The Preven- 
tion of Measles,” by ©. Candler; and the 
Principles of Universal Physiology,” by Dz. 
Camilo Calleja. 

Theology. —Three new volumes in the ‘‘ Pulpit 
Commentary,” comprising ‘‘II. Kings,” by 
Canon Rawlinson; ‘II. Chronicles,” by the 
Rev. P. C. Barker; and ‘‘ Revelations,” by Dr. 
Plummer; also, ‘‘A Manual of Catholic 
Theology,” by the Revs. Dr. Wilhelm and 
T. B. Scannell; ‘‘ Blunders and Forgeries,” by 
the Rev. T. E. Bridgett; and ‘“‘The Light of 
Reason,” by 8S. 8S. Wynell-Mayow. 

Speculative.—‘ Oneiros, or some Questions of 
the Day,” by Christopher Yelverton; ‘A 
Doubter’s Doubts about Science and Religion,” 
by a Criminal Lawyer; ‘‘ The Last Days of 
Olympus: a Modern Myth”; ‘‘ Music and 
Action,” by J. Donovan; ‘‘ The Welfare of the 
Millions,” by the Rev. F, Minton; ‘‘ The Land 
and the Community,” by the Rev. 8. W. 
Thackeray. 

Poetry. —“ Ballads of the North, and other 
Poems,” by Mrs. Hamilton King ; ‘‘ The Chimes 
of Westminster,” by Maxwell Gray, author of 
“The Silence of Dean Maitland’’; an anony- 
mous semi-religious book of ‘‘ Psalms of the 
West”; in the Elzevir Series,” ‘‘ Verses 
Written in India,” by Sir Alfred Lyall; “A 
New Pilgrimage, and other loems,” by W. 8. 
Blunt; “On Viol and Flute,’ by Edmund 
Gosse; ‘‘ Voices from the Holy Sepulchre,” 
by Alfred Gurney; a new edition of Mr. 
Cordery’s translation of Homer’s Iliad; a 
cheaper edition of Prof. Knight’s ‘‘ Selections 
from Wordsworth”; Mr. Austin Dobson’s 
‘* Selections from Matthew Prior ” in the Parch- 
ment Library. 

Trish.—“‘ A Key to the Irish Question,” by 
J. A. Fox; Striking Events in Irish History,” 
by C. F. Dowsett; “The Treatment of Politi- 
cal Prisoners,” by Dr. George Sigerson. 








MR. DAVID NUTT’S ANNOUNCE: 
MENTS. 
THE fourth volume of the ‘“‘ Bibliothéque de 
Carabas,” being the ‘‘ Fables of Aesop, Auian, 
and Poggio,” reprinted from Caxton’s edition, 
Mr. Jacobs’s introduction will discuss the re- 
lation of Greek to Indian fable, and the 
mediaeval spread of the former; also ‘‘ Shak- 
spere’s Sonnets,” with introduction and com- 
mentary by Mr. T. Tyler, and portraits of Mrs. 
Mary Fitton and the Earl of Southampton, «ce. ; 
‘* Lyrical Ballads,’ reprinted from the editio 
princeps, with introduction by Prof. Edward 
Dowden; Mr. Th. Graves Law’s reprint of 
‘*Christopher Bagshaw’s True Relation,’’ with 
a full introduction on the relations between 
the secular clergy and the Jesuits in the reign 
of Elizabeth; ‘‘ Critical Studies upon the 


Timaeus of Plato,” with especial reference to 








a recent edition, by Prof. J. Cook Wilson; the 
second volume of ‘‘ Waifs and Strays of Celtic 
Tradition: Folk and Hero Tales from Argyll- 
shire,” taken down in Gaelic, translated into 
English, and annotated by the Rev. D. 
MacInnes, with additional notes by Alfred 
Nutt; an English version of Mr. Douglas 
Hyde’s collection of Irish Folk and Fairy Tales, 
with notes and introduction by Mr. Hyde, 
and additional notes by Alfred Nutt. In the 
series ‘‘ English History from Contemporary 
Writers”: ‘England under Charles II. from 
the Restoration to the Treaty of Nimeguen,” 
edited by W. F. Taylor; ‘‘The Jews in 
Mediaeval England,” edited by J. Jacobs; ‘‘The 
Days of Saint Thomas 4 Becket,” edited by 
the Rev. W. H. Hutton. ‘Scotland under 
James IV.,” edited by G. Gregory Smith, being 
the first volume of ‘Scottish History from 
Contemporary Writers”; ‘‘ Historical Scarabs,” 
figured and commented upon by W. M. Flinders- 
Petrie ; ‘‘A First Aryan Reader,” edited by 
G. A. Schrumpf; exercises to accompany Mr, 
Eve’s ‘ School German Grammar.” 

Mr. Jacobs’s edition of ‘‘ Howell’s Familiar 
Letters,” Dr. Buelbring’s edition of Defoe’s 
‘*Compleat Gentleman,” and the second volume 
of Dr. H. O. Scmmer’s reprint of ‘ Malory’s 
Morte Darthure,” will, it is hoped, be ready 
this winter. 

Mr. Nutt also announces the following re- 
prints, which will form the beginning of a new 
series, the ‘‘ Tudor Library,”’ under the editor- 
ship of Mr. Andrew Lang: ‘‘Polyphili Hypnero- 
tomachia; or, the Strife of Loue in A Dreame,”’ 
from the original of 1592, with a selection of cuts 
from the Italian original of 1498; ‘‘ Daphnis 
and Chloe,” from the original of 1587 in the 
Huth Library ; ‘‘The Lyfe of Picus, Erle of 
Myrandula,” by Sir Thomas More, from Wynkyn 
de Worde’s edition; and ‘‘ Painter’s Palace of 
Pleasure,” from Haslewood’s edition. 








MR. EDWARD STANFORD'S ANNOUNCE- 
MENTS. 


A REVISED and enlarged edition (being the 
third) of the quarto form of the ‘‘ London 
Atlas of Universal Geography,” containing 46 
map; ; a series of 36 ‘‘ Charts of the Constella- 
tions,” by Arthur Cottam, on which each con- 
stellation (with one exception) is shown com- 
plete on a single chart, and on a much larger 
scale than in other modern star maps; ‘‘ The 
New Far West and the Old Far East,” an ac- 
count of recent travel and observation along 
the line of the Canadian Pacific and Manitoba 
and North Western Railways, thence to Japan, 
China, Ceylon, &c., by W. Henry Barneby; 
translations from the German by Lieut.-Col. 
Walford of Prince Kraft zu Hohenlohe Ingel- 
fingen’s two works on ‘‘Infantry” and 
‘* Cavalry,” completing, with the recently pub- 
lished ‘‘ Letters on Artillery,” the series of the 
Prince’s Letters on recent ‘* Operations of 
War”; an account of a recent ‘Tour in the 
Eastern Caucasus,” by the Hon. John Aber- 
cromby,’’ including an exploration of the great 
Wall of Derbend, with sketches of the peoples 
of Daghestan, their,customs and language; and 
a volume of ‘‘ Mathematical Papers,” set since 
the new regulations came into force at exami- 
nations for admission into Sandhurst and at the 
Militia Literary Examinations, with answers, 
by W. F. Austin and J. V. Elsden. 








THE S.P.C.K’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


‘‘ DIsEASES of Plants,” by Prof. Marshall Ward ; 
‘Time and Tide: a Romance of the Moon,” by 
Sir Robert S. Ball; ‘‘The Story of a Tinder 
Box,” by Dr. C. M. Tidy; “Aristotelianism,” by 
the Rev. J. Gregory Smith and Mr. W. Grundy ; 
«Diocesan History of Carlisle,” by Richard 8. 
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Ferguson, Chancellor of Carlisle; ‘‘ Natural 
History of the Animal Kingdom,” translated by 
W. F. Kirby from the German of Prof. Von 
Schubert, part i. Mammalia, part ii, Birds, 
part iii., Reptiles, &c.; ‘‘Toilers in the Sea,” 
by Dr. M. C. Cooke; ‘* Wayside Sketches,” by 
¥. Edward Hulme; ‘‘ A Sketch of the History 
of Europe from the Beginning of the Roman 
Empire to the Present Day,” by A. R. Ropes ; 
“Crown and Sceptre: a West-Country Story,” 
by George Manville Fenn; ‘‘ Harry Wilde: a 
Tale of the Brine and Breeze,” by Dr. Gordon 
Stables; ‘‘A House to Let,” by Mrs. Moles- 
worth ; and ‘The Zoo,” second series, by the 
late Rev. J. 8S. Wood. 








SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 


GENERAL LITERATURE, 


Burges, B. Emile Zola, Alphonss Daudet u. andere 
— Frankreicns. Dresden: Pierson. 


Strack, H. Ziegelbauwerke d. Mittelalters u. der 
Renaissance in Italien. Berlin: Wasmuth. 100 M. 

» A. Von Kiel bisSamoa. Nach seinen Briefen 

beg. AX emma v. O. Thamm, Berlin: Conrad. 


THEOLOGY, ETO. 


LINEAU, E. Fragments de la version thébaine de 
7 pam (ancien testament). Paris: Bouillon. 
r. 


TEXTE U. Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der alt- 
ehristlichen Litteratur. VI. Bd. 2. Hit. Der 
Paulinismus d. Irenaeus v. J. Werner. Leipzig: 
Hiurichs, 7 M. 


HISTORY, ETO. 


Bogtricukr, E. La Troie de Schtiemann, une nécro- 
pole a incinération i la maniéro assyro-babylonieane. 
Leipzig: Hiersemann, 6 M. 

FLAcH, Jacques. Etudes critiques sur l'histoire du 
Droit Romain au moyen ige. Paris: Larose. 8 fr. 

GRANDPIERRE, L. Histoire du canton de Neuchatel 
sous les rois de Prusse 1707-1818, Leipzig: Grand- 
pierre. 4 M. 

Moget-Fatio, A. Etudes sur Espagne, 2¢ Série. 
Paris: Souillon, 8fr. 50c. 

ARZ, W. BE. Briefe u. Akten zur Geschichte 

MaximiliansII. 1.Thl. Paderborn. 4M. 80 Pt. 


PHYSICAL SCIENOE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Dipret, L. Handbuch der Laubholzkunde. 1. TI. 
Monocotyleas u. Sympetalae der Dicotyleae. 
Berlin: Parey. 15 M 


ICONOGRAFIA conchiologica mediterranea vivente e 
terziaria. I. Studi sul ganere Scalaria, pel March. 
Ant. de Gregorio. Turia : Loescher. 6 fr. 

SAMMLUNG der griechischen Dialekt-Inschriften, 3. 
Bd. 8. Hftt. Die argivischen Lnschriften, bearb. v. 
W. Prellwitz. 2M. 40 Pe. 


PHILOLOGY, ETO. 


Bruasca, H. Die Aegyptologie. Ein Grundriss der 
i tischen Wissenschaft, 1, Abth. Leipzig: 
Friedrich, 10 M, 

Voss, E. Die Natur in der Dichtung d. Horaz. 
Diisseldorf: Voss. 1M. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE MURATORIAN FRAGMENT. 
September 24, 1859. 


I beg you to grant me space for a few 
remarks on Dr. Lightfoot’s paper in the last 
number of the ACADEMY upon ‘‘The Mura- 
torian Fragment,” in which he refers to a criti- 
cism of mine upon its author’s use of the First 
Epistle of John. 

Dr. Lightfoot’s treatment of the Fragment is 
highly interesting as an academic exercise, and 
his suggestion that it is a translation of a Greek 
original written in verse is striking, if not con- 
vincing. Dr. Lightfoot, I think, goes too far 
in saying that 
“the general opinion is that the document was 
written in Greek (though this view has been ques- 
tioned by Hesse, who has found followers in Cas- 
pari, Salmon, and others), and that we possess only 
a not very skilful, though literal, translation, 
greatly corrupted, however, in the course of trans- 
mission. I cannot doubt that this view is 
correct.’? 


It is true that a large number of critics agree in 
this view of a Greek original ; but in addition to 
those mentioned by Dr. Lightfoot, the names 


of Credner, Bleek, Wieseler, Reuss, Volkmar, 
Mayerhoff, Harnack, Overbeck, Steekhoven, 
and others may be cited as maintaining that the 
Fragment was originally written in Latin. 
Tischendorf did not pronounce himself definitely 
either way. I merely refer to th’s in passing, in 
order to point out that the supposition of trans- 
lation must not be too freely advanced in ex- 
planation of peculiarities. 

The matter regarding which I desire to speak 

is the following. The Bishop of Durham 
says : 
* Again, the author of Supernatural Religion (ii. 
p. 385) accuses the writer of this Canon of going 
so far as to ‘ falsify’ the words of St. John's First 
Epistle in his zeal to get evidence for the 
apostolic authorship of the Fourth Gospel. He 
was a clumsy blunderer, if this were his 
design; for his abridgment has considerably 
weakened the force of the original. But his motive, 
I believe, was much more innocent. He had to 
equeeze the language of the Epistle into his own 
verse ; and accordingly he wrote (as represented by 
his translator) : 


** dicens in semetipsum quae vidimus oculis 
nostris et auribus audivimus et manus 
nostrae palpaverunt haec scripsimus vobis, 


which raay have run in the Greek,” &c., &c. 


And Dr. Lightfoot immediately proceeds to 
other passages. If this were all, my accusation 
against a harmless poetaster would seem both 
cruel and unfounded ; for I presume that the 
subtle, but important, alteration of the Epistle, 
as well as its condensation, is here explained 
‘* ob« old Stws,”’ as merely due to the exigencies 
of rhythm. But this is not all; and when we 
look at the context a very different complexion 
is given to the variation. The author of the 
Fragment gives the following account of the 
composition of the Fourth Gospel (as amended 
by Hilgenfeld) : 


** Quartum evangeliorum Johannis ex discipulis 
Cohortantibus condiscipulis et episcopis suis 
dixit: Ooniciunate mihi odie triduo et quid 
cuique fuerit revelatum altcrutrum 
nobis cnarremus eadem nocte reve- 
latum Andreae ex apostolis ut recognos- 
centibus cunctis Johannes suo nomine 
cuncta describeret et ideo licet varia sin- 
gulis evangeliorum libris principia 
doceantur nihil tamen differt creden- 
tium fidei cum uno ac principali spiritu de- 
clarata sint in omnibus omnia de nativi- 
tate de passione de ressurrectione 
de conversatione cum discipulis suis 
ac de gemino eius adventu 
primo in humilitate dispectus quod fo- 
it secundum potestate regali prac- 
clarum quod foturum est quid ergo 
mirum si Johannes tam constanter 
singula etiam in epistulis suis proferat,’’ &c. 


which may be rendered : 


‘* The fourth of the Gospels, of John, one of the 
disciples. To his fellow-disciples and bishops 
urging him he said: ‘Vast with me to-day for 
three days, and let us relate to cach other that 
which shall be revealed to cach.’ On the same 
night it was revealed to Andrew, one of the 
apostles, that, with the supervision of all, John 
should relate all things in his own uame. And, 
therefore, though various principles (principia) are 
taught by each book of the Gospels, nevertheless 
it makes no difisrence to the faith of believers, 
since, in all, all things are declared by one ruling 
spirit concerning the nativity, concerning the 
passion, concerning the resurrection, concerning 
the intercourse with his disciples, and concerning 
his double advent ; the first, in lowliness of estate 
which has taken place ; the second, in regal power 
and splendour, which is still future. What 
wonder, therefore, if John should so constantly 
bring forward each thing (singula) also in his 
Epistiles,”’ &c. 


And then follows the passage quoted above 
by Dr. Lightfoot : 


‘Saying, in regard to himself: That which we have 
seen with cur eyes, and have heard with our earr, 














and our hands have handled, these things have we 
written (scripsimus) unto you.” 


This is the point at which Dr. Lightfoot 
stops, and it must be noted that whether we 
take ‘‘scripsimus’’ or éeypdépauev, he attributes 
the variations in the quotation from the Epistle 
to the deliberate effort of the writer ‘‘ to squeezs 
the language of the Epistle into his own verse.” 
But unfortunately he not only squeezes the 
language, but alters it. The epistle has: 
‘‘And these things we write (ypdpouer) unto 
you, that our joy may be fulfilled,” which the 
author of the Fragment alters to: ‘‘These things 
have we written (scripsimus—Dr. Lightfoot 
eypdvauev) unto you”; and having so altered it, 
not from muddied memory, nor as a ‘‘ clumsy 
blunderer,” he immediately proceeds to draw 
the following important inference from the 
altered passage : 


“ sic enim non solum visorem se et auditorem 

sed et scriptorem omuium mirabilium domini 

per ordi— 

nem profitetur.’’ 

** For thus he professes himeclf not only an eye- 
witness and hearer, but also a writer of all the 
wonders of the Lord in order.’’ 

It is easy to imagine the description which 
would be given of this proceeding in a court of 
law, if it were applied to legal documents or 
evidence. Dr. Lightfoot has resisted the temp- 
tation to translate all this curious legend into 
Greek verse; but merely selects the few innocent- 
looking lines quoted above, and neither refers 
to the previous context nor to the argument 
based upon the altered quotation, which justifies 
my accusation. 

The majority of critics, with slight differences 
of opinion as to the particular formof scepticism 
regarding the Fourth Gospel to which these 
passages are addressed, agree in thinking them 
distinctly apologetic, and with an eye to ex- 
plaining the peculiar expressions at the close of 
the Gospel, John xxi, 24-25, Into this I shall 
not go, nor need I state the argument of Credner 
and others that the author here distinguishes 
John the disciple, who wrote the Gospel and 
Epistle, from John the apostle, who wrote the 
Apocalypse. 

This ancient fragment is of great interest in 
connexion with the New Testament Canon at 
the end of the second and beginning of the 
third centuries ; but it is of still greater general 
importance, as illustrating the manner in which 
the glamour of apostolicity was attached to 
Gospels which they obviously did not possess in 
a more direct and historical way. Little or 
nothing was known of their authors or the cir- 
cumstances of their composition, and pious 
imagination supplied what was wanting. 

THE AUTHOR OF Supernatural Religion. 








OLD IRISH AND THE SPOKEN LANGUAGE, 
University College, Liverpool : Sept. 20, 1889. 

I have read with great interest Mr. John 
Fleming’s two letters inthe ACADEMY on this 
subject, and I hope you will grant me space 
for some remarks on what I take to be the main 
points of his argument. 

This is not a matter of personal right or 
wrong, though I feel that something must be 
said from the point of view of those students 
of Old Irish whom Mr. Fleming censures; and 
Mr. Fleming, having for some time, as editor 
of the Gaelic Journal, made himself an advo- 
cate of the cause of Modern Irish, must be pre- 
pared to accept the responsibilities of that 
position. I believe that a clear statement of 
the great difficulties under which students of 
Irish at present labour may do something to 
bring about a better state of things. 

Every one who is familiar with the history 
of Irish studies, since Zeuss first put them on a 
scientific basis, will agree with two of Mr. Flem- 
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ing’s points—viz., that most students of Old and | of the entry: ‘‘Hucusque Ruben,” &c. Are 


Middle Irish are deficient in their knowledge 
of the living language, and that this deficiency 

roves & serious drawback to their work. So 
‘ar as I know, there is but one man now living 
who can bring a thorough knowledge of the 
modern language to bear upon the elucidation 
of the older language and literature; and I 
may be permitted to express my deep regret 
that he seems to be so little inclined to let the 
world profit by his unique knowledge. All 
cther students of Old and Middle Irish possess 
a eager J but a more or less scanty know- 
edge of the modern language. So far, Mr. 
Fleming is right. But he is certainly wrong 
in saying that any Celtic scholar despises or 
disregards the modern language. One and all, 
they have shown themselves fully alive to its 
importance, and have eagerly made use of any 
means at their disposal to acquire some 
familiarity with it. Unfortunately, however, 
such means are very difficult to obtain. At 
present, the only way to acquire a thorough 
knowledge of the modern language would be 
by a prolonged stay in the various parts of 
Ireland where the language is still spoken, i.e., 
Munster, Connaught, and Donegal—a stay not 
of weeks or months, but of years. This few, 
if any, will be so fortunate as toachieve. Yet, 
at present, there are no other means; for 
modern Irish has no literature. It is not, like 
Welsh, read and written by the majority of the 
people. The people have songs and tales in 
abundance, but they are not collected and pub- 
lished. With the exception of the (aelic 
Journal, and some American periodicals which 
give a column or two to Irish, there are no 
pee or prints in the vernacular published. 

ut worse than that, there are no handbooks, 
either grammars or dictionaries, that fully and 
correctly represent the living language. 
O’Reilly’s great work, to which Mr. Fleming 
gives so much praise, cannot at best be termed 
a dictionary of the modern language, the power 
of speaking which its author never attained. 
If we had but a complete dictionary of the 
living language with the phrases and idioms in 
which it abounds, Mr. Fleming may rest 
assured that he would not so easily catch Irish 
scholars tripping. 

Now, who is called upon to do this work? 
Surely, those who alove can do it, andfrom whom 
for many decades it has been expected. And 
so long as they neglect to fulfill this just ex- 
pectation, they should not lightly censure those 
who, in the face of great difficulties, attempt to 
accomplish another task—a task which properly 
belongs to Irishmen too, but which they have 
long completely handed over to foreigners—the 
editing and translating of their great and 
unique mediaeval literature. If the spirit of 
nationality, which is at present reasserting it- 
self in Ireland, has any vitality in it, it cannot 
surely long remain indifferent to a heritage to 
which at least it can lay undisputed claim. 

Kuno MEYER. 








THE COLLECTIO CANONUM HIBERNENSIS. 
Cambridge: September 20, 1889. 


There is one point in Dr. MacCarthy’s 
letter (ACADEMY, November 3, 1888) as to 
which it would be desirable to have a more ex- 
plicit statement. 

He says: ‘‘ Respecting Cucuimne, Mr. Brad- 
shaw strangely took him for the compiler of the 
well-known penitential bearing that name.” 
It is the expansion of that word “strangely ” 
that I desiderate. What isknown of the com- 
piler of the Penitential which puts such an 
identification out of the question? Mr. Brad- 
shaw merely suggested that the two compilers 
might ‘ be looked upon as possibly identical.” 

As I am writing on this subject, I may just 
refer to Dr. MacCarthy’s suggested emendation 





there other instances of such entries being begun 
in Latin and ended in Irish ? 
®. 








THE THIRD BASQUE BOOK. 
San Remo: Sept. 23, 1889. 

Mr. E. 8. Dodgson’s notice about the original 
copy (or copies) of Dechepare’s poems is rather 
confusing. As I could not well believe that M. 
Maisonneuve possessed a copy without my 
knowing it, I wrote at once to him; and the 
answer was, as I expected it to be, that he did 
not possess it. How is it* that your corre- 
spondent examined the ‘‘latter two copies,” 
i.e., the copy in the Bibliothéque de ]’Arsenal 
and the other one belonging to M. Maison- 
neuve? I have seen one copy at the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, rue Richelieu, and I thought it was 
the only complete copy known. Further on 
Mr. Dodgson says: ‘The little volume in 
question contains firstly: the first Basque 
Kalendar....’’ He speaks now of one volume. 
Which of the three copies (if three there be) 
contains this kalendar? Or is there only one 
that contains it? If I remember well (it is 
long ago) the copyin the Bibliothéque Nationale 
does not contain it. I hope M. J. Vinson, who 
lives in Paris and is about to publish a biblio- 
graphy of the Basque language, will put us 


right. 
W. Van Eys. 








COKAYNE’S EDITION OF ‘‘HALI MEIDENHAD.” 
3 St. George’s Square, N.W. : September 19. 1889. 


In the AcADEMy of August 10 last was a 
complaint that the late Oswald Cokayne—a 
man devoted to our earliest literature and the 
‘‘skin-books”’ (as he called them) in which it 
was written—bad left out the word “held” on 
p. 21, 1. 28 of his edition of Hali Meidenhad for 
the Early English Text Society. 

Knowing that he had printed a modern 
English version of his own opposite the print 
of the older MS. text, I feli sure that this would 
show at once that the dropping of the ‘‘ held” 
was the result of some accident in printing ; 
but, being then in the country, I could not 
prove it. Now, however, with my books 
again, I have turned to Cokayne’s text, and 
have found the by-chance-dropt old ‘‘ held” 
translated by ‘‘ kept” on the opposite page : 

** and thank him [God] heartily that his power 
kept them chaste in purity.” 

Cokayne had, therefore, the MS. “ held” in the 
copy and proof from which he translated. That 
it is notin the volume as issued is, I believe, 
his misfortune, and not his fault. His sad 
end should save him from needless blame. He 
was hardly used in life. 

F. J, FURNIVALL. 





SCIENCE. 


Kant’s Critical Philosophy for English Readers. 
By John P. Mahaffy and John H. Bernard. 
New and Completed Edition. Vol. I.— 
The Kritik of the Pure Reason explained 
and defended. Vol. II.—The Prolego- 
mena translated, with Notes and Appen- 
dices. (Macmillan.) 

SEVENTEEN years have elapsed since the pub- 

lication of the first instalment of Prof. 

Mahaffy’s well-known commentary on Kant. 

It now appears in a cheaper and handier 

form, and completed by the assistance of Mr. 

Bernard, who has supplied the portions deal- 

ing with the Transcendental Dialectic and 

Doctrine of Method. He seems to have done 

the work of compression and simplification 











in a very satisfactory way; but in all his 
share—apart from occasional foot-notes—he 
has only ventured on three short paragraphs of 
comment. One (p. 255), as to the implication 
of the absolute subject in the Categorical 
Syllogism, does not strike the present writer 
as very happy; another (p. 340), on the 
ontological proof of the existence of the 
Deity, is, perhaps, somewhat too concise. 
Conciseness is, indeed, the ‘note’ of 
the book, which, in its completed form, 
ought to do as much for the study of 
Kant as a concise commentary can. But it 
may well be doubted if that is very much. 
Kant is very hard in the expositions of other 
people, hard in an English translation, and 
least hard in his native German. It would 
be absurd to depend for a knowledge of 
Aristotle’s Hthics on a compressed and re- 
arranged abstract: will Kant fare any better ? 
As a supplement to the text, however, the clear 
abstract here presented is most valuable. 

But really to grapple with the difficulties 
of Kant, the ordinary student requires the 
stimulus of some polemic interest. Now, the 
only element of this nature here is supplied 
by the old controversy with Prof. Kuno 
Fischer, whose recent Kritik of Kant (e.g., 
p- 95) shows, as Prof. Maheffy says, ‘‘ that 
the arguments brought forward have not 
penetrated his mind” (Pref, p. viii.). We 
gain no new light from this edition on the 
well-worn question, ‘‘ Was Kant an idealist 
in the first edition of the Kritik and a realistic 
in the second?” Prof. Mahaffy’s contention 
seems to come to this: that he was consistently 
a problematical realist, but less realistic 
than Prof. Kuno Fischer maintains, even 
in the Refutation of Idealism. The impartial 
reader, seeing that much more stress is laid 
on the activity of mind (generally) in the 
first edition, and on the passivity of sense in 
the second, may be inclined to say that any 
realism indicated in the first edition (as Prof. 
Mahaffy maintains, ii., p. 209, note) is very 
problematical indeed. But the question is, 
perhaps, too speci#l for any but the regular 
Kantian scholar, and is now too thoroughly 
threshed out for him. For the student of the 
history of modern philosophy, the important 
thing is less what Kant thought himself than 
what he made others think. 

The book has, however, lost one of its most 
characteristic features. The first edition was 
probably best known by its vigorous attack on 
the association-psychology of Mill and Bain 
(first ed., chap. iv.) ; and a passage in the 
preface, retained in the present edition, 
suggests part of the original intention : 


‘The influence of Grote and J. S. Mill, and 
the constant appointment of Mr. Bain as a 
state examiner in philosophy, brought this 
way of thinking into undue prominence, All 
the youth of this country have been crammed 
with Mr. Bain’s handbooks, and have neither 
time nor iaducement to read an antidote. We 
must, therefore, look to the universities for a 
fair hearing, and trust that there at least 
evlightened teachers will not accept as true 
what the state has made fashionable” (vol. i., 
p. viii.). 

A striking illustration of the change that 
has come over English philosophy since 1872 
is afforded by the sentence succeeding this in 
the new edition : 


‘*A polemical chapter on the Association School, 
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which appeared in the former edition of this 
work, has been omitted, as the controversy may 
now be regarded as obsolete.” 

It may well be doubted, however, if em- 
piricism is now so prevalent among “the 
youth of the country,” as Prof. Mahaffy still 
appears to think. Certainly, both in England 
and abroad, there are indications of a fusion 
of opposing views and a new departure (in 
Mr. Bosanquet’s Logic, Mr. Alexander’s Moral 
Order and Progress, and Prof. Seth’s last work, 
for instance). And at Oxford, assuredly, 
empiricists, ‘“‘ crammed with Mr. Bain’s hand- 
books,” are extremely unlikely to be found 
among the candidates for the final classical 
school, though candidates who have paid any 
attention to the text of Kant are hardly more 
common. The best men seem to be saturated 
with a kind of dilute extract, compounded of 
Lotze, Kant (in Green’s solution), and a very 
slight trace of Hegel ; but it is extremely im- 
probable that half-a-dozen of them in any year 
could answer the simplest question on any part 
of the Ariti& later than the Deduction of the 
Categories. So it will probably continue to be 
until Oxford institutes a specialised school of 
philosophy—an institution of very doubtful 
value. And things are probably not very 
different elsewhere, even in Scotland. Yet 
the study of Kant, ‘“‘the A B C of modern 
philosophy,” was never more required than 
now. 

The second volume contains a revised 
version of Prof. Mahaffy’s well - known 
translation of the Prolegomena, which is 
not at all likely to be superseded by 
its younger rival, that of Mr. E. Belfort 
Bax, and some passages of the first edi- 
tion (and Kant’s reply to Garve’s critic- 
ism) which tend to support Prof. Mahaffy’s 
view of Kant’s realism. So indispensable is 
the Prolegomena for Kant’s central doctrine 
that it may be said, without any disrespect to 
the first volume, that the second is the more 
valuable part of the present work. 

James Saumarez Mann. 








NOTES ON THE ANNALS OF ULSTER.* 
I 


THE bulk of these annals, which relate chiefly, 
though by no means exclusively, to the north 
of Ireland, was compiled in the fifteenth 
century from older documents; but the 
Bodleian copy (Rawl. B. 489) extends from 
A.D, 431 as far down as A.D. 1588.+ The 
text of the portion of this MS. which deals 
with the first seven hundred years was pub- 
lished in 1826, with a Latin translation, by 
Dr. O’Conor, in the fourth volume of the Rerum 
Hibernicarum Scriptores; but, with the excep- 
tion of the second volume of that work, this is 
probably the most inaccurate book ever printed. 
The Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s 

were, therefore, well justified in 
authorising another edition, and they naturally 
placed the publication under the direction of 
the Council of the Royal Irish Academy. The 
Council employed the best native Irish scholar 


* Annala Uladh(‘' Annals of Ulster’), otherwise 
Annala Senait (‘‘ Annals of Senat’’): a Ohronicle of 
Trish Affairs, from a.p. 431 to a.p. 1540. Edited 
by W. M. Hennessy. Vol. I., av. 431-1056. 





(Dublin: 1887.) 

t The first page is now illegible, and the leaves 
dealing with the years 1132-54 have been lost, 
There are no entrics for the years 1542-48, 1550, 
1552-83, and 1585-87. 





then living, and the result is the volume under 
notice. 

The text now published is certainly a great, 
indeed an immense, improvement on O’Conor’s. 
It is based, for the most part, on a MS. 
(marked H. 1. 8) in the library of Trinity 
College, Dublin. So far as regards the years 
A.D. 431-1046, this MS. differs so little from the 
Bodleian codex that both may be regarded as 
copies made from the same original. One of 
the many proofs of this is that the copyists 
often make the same mistakes. The Dublin 
MS., no doubt, contains several scraps of verse 
which are not found in the Bodleian MS. ; but 
there is nothing to show whether these were 
added by the scribe of the former codex 
or omitted by the scribe of the latter. To 
judge from‘his contemptuous remarks in pp. 92, 
116, and 587, the editor seems to think them 
additions. Facing the text is an English 
translation ; and footnotes not only point out 
many of O’Conor’s blunders, but supply a mass 
of information relating to the persons and 
places mentioned in the text. 

Having recently finished a careful collation 
of O’Conor’s text with the Bodleian MS., I feel 
myself to some extent qualified to criticise this 
new edition. The following remarks deal, first, 
with the text; secondly, with the translation ; 
and, thirdly, with the footnotes. 


I. THE TEXT. 


The Council has, in deference to a popular 
sentiment, used the so-called Irish character 
for printing not only the Irish, but the Latin, 
of the text. It has thus not only deprived 
itself of the power of indicating extensions of 
contractions (which in the codices are numerous 
and sometimes doubtful), but given rise to 
many printer’s errors, almost inevitable when 
Irish types are used. The following list of 
these errors is probably incomplete. 

Pp. 4, 1. 3, pegni, read regni; 1. 26, ndhaen- 
droma, r. Naendroma; 40, 1. 17, crethmainne, 
r, Cremthainne; 44, 1. 15, cat, 7. cath; 46, 1, 3, 
iphse, r. ipse; 50, 1. 1, clarainecch, 7. clarai- 
nech ; 1. 9, cecessit, r. cecidit; 52,1. 23, aingili, 
r. aingil; 56, 1. 15, Tuaatan, -r. Tuatan; 62, 
1, 12, aeu, r. aue; 68, |. 13, Ercaae, r. Ercae; 
76,1, 17, Augustinis, r. Augustinus; 92, 1. 7, 
moritus, 7. moritur; 118, 1. 10, quiescerunt, 
r. quiescunt ; 126, 1.9, Aporcroosan, 7. Apor- 
crosan ; 150, 1.4, nerotum, r. nepotum; 208, 
1, 11, an, 7. ar; 240, 1. 17, Erumon oabbas, 
7. Erumono abbas; 288, l. 7, cumuento, 7. cum 
uento ; 1. 11, ined, 7. med; 324, 1. 22, Ceallaigh, 
r. Ceallaigh; 334, 1.12, ababd, r. abbad; 360, 
1. 12, Patpicii, r. Patricii; 384, 1. 3, Hibernaim 
yr. Hiberniam, 1. 10, stcotticarum, 7. Scotti- 
carum; 436, 1, 22, eo, 7. ei; 438, 1. 14, deccis, 
r. deccsi; 518, 1. 11, tardom, r. airdom; 528, 
], 17, galliab 7. gallaib; 536, 1, 10, Chisto, 7. 
Christo. 


In p. 552, 1. 2, Leobelein, and in p. 584, 
1, 19, waoighi, are perhaps editorial, not typogra- 
phical, errors. The former should be Leobelem, 
as in the Bodleian codex,* final becoming m 
as in membrum, from W. memrwn = membrana. 
The latter should be na oighi = the na dghe of 
Rawl. B. 489. 

What are certainly editorial errors in the 
text are: 

1. Wrong divisions of words.—n-Oendroma, 
p. 32, 1. 11, m Oendroma, p. 488, 1. 11, read 
Noendroma(= Noindromo, p. 134, 1.8). Mic u, 
pp. 70, 1.8; 88, 1. 2, Mic U, pp. 174, 1. 10; 
182, 1. 15; 268, 1. 19; 332, 1.2. Mice U, 
pp. 228, 1. 13; 248,1.5. This ancient word 
(common in the Book of Armagh and the 
Schaffhausen Adamniin})is rightly printed maccu 





* This is Leobhailim in the MS. of the Annals of 
Loch Cé, i. 24, n. 5. 

t The ancient inscription of Inis an Ghoill 
in Lough Oorrib should probably be read ‘‘ Lie 
Luguzedon macu [or maccu, not macci !] Menueh.” 








in p. 216, 1.12. In pp. 376, l. 15, 408, 1. 4, 
416, 1. 5, and 424, 1. 10, the adverb /fridaigid 
“hostilely” (i.e., frith-aigid), is printed fri 
daigid, and misrendered ‘‘ with fire” or ‘‘ by 
fire.” In p. 478, 1 2, ind lan-tadchoir, 
literally ‘‘of the complete return,” an 
appropriate name of the cycle of Victorius, is 
printed ind lantad choir, and rendered by “of 
the ‘ just completion.’’’ But compare the ég- 
thathchor, of which the gen. sg. occurs in the 
Annals of Innisfallen, 7a 1, and in Tigernach 
ad annos 1 and 31. The articulated preposi- 
tions are also bisected. Thus, dars na, p. 472, fors 
na, pp. 356, 392, 496, 550, fris in, p. 434, is naib, 
p- 408, las na, p. 436, rias na, p. 496. As thes 

elongs to the article, these words should be 
printed (as they stand in the MSS.) darsna, 
JSorsna, frisin, &c. Combinations of pronouns 
are treated in the same cruel way: thus, li a 
m-brathair, ‘‘by their brother,” p. 170, L. 10, 
where the combination is trisected. Compound 
nouns are also divided without even a hyphen 
to connect the segments. Thus, bo ar, pp. 246, 
248, no choblach, p. 446, prim mind, p. 518, 
wasal sacart, p. 559. The worst of these errors 
is in p. 88, ]. 13, where the name Hoaed (com- 
pounded, like Hogan, Kolang, with co= avi) is 
not only bisected, but the Latin anno is inserted 
between the halves, the result being Eo[anno] 
Aed ‘‘In the same year Aedh.” 

2. Wrong junctions of words.—Auiliuin, 
p. 202, 1. 1, translated by ‘‘ of Ailivin,” should 
be aui Liuin, ‘‘of Lén’s grandson” or ‘‘ de- 
scendant”’; .H. Berodeirgg, p. 242, 1. 1, should 
be Haue Bero deirgg, ‘‘ grandson of Bir derg,” 
i.e., ‘*Red-spear” or ‘‘ Red-spit”’ (bir = Lat. 
veru). Compare Bir-derg mac Ruain, LU. 
98a. Minnbairenn, p. 144, 1. 11, translated by 
*‘ of Minnbairenn,”’ should be Minn Bairenn, 
‘* of Menn of Bairiu ”; and Mailembracho, p. 92, 
1, 19, should be Maile mbracho, where mbracho, 
better mracho, the gen. sg. of mraich ‘‘ malt,’ is 
cognate with the Gaulish bracé, a white grain 
‘*ex quo cerevisia conficitur,” Ducange. 

3. Wrong extensions of contractions.—Of 
these mistakes the commonest is abbaid. given 
as the gen. sg. of the ¢-stem abb, “ abbot,” in ppf 
74, 210, 328, 432, 500, 562, 574, 578. Ineacho. 
these cases the Bodleian MS, (and doubtless the 
Dublin codex also) has ab. or abb., with a 
stroke after b. Read abbad or ab ath, as in 
p. 426, 1.3. So, in p. 342, 1. 6, tuascert is 
given as a gen. sg. Read tuasceirt. Conversely, 
in p. 404, 1. 5, righfiled, @ gen. sg., is given as 
a nom. sg. Read rigfilii The common con- 
traction Jh.u is extended in pp. 304 and 500 as 
Ihesu, which is neither Latin nor Irish. The 
Irish contractions bis. and embl. are extended 
into the Latin bissextilis and embolismus, p. 506. 
They represent the Irish loan-words bisex and 
emblesim. The man’s name, written Scorn in 
the Oxford (and probably in the Dublin) codex, 
is printed Scornn, p. 558, 1. 14. It should be 
~— as in O’Donovan’s Hy Fiachrach, 
p. . 

4, Erroneous alterations.—In p. 308, at 
the year 816, both MSS. state that 8. Colomb- 
cille’s community went to Tara do escmine Aeda, 
that is, ‘to excommunicate Aed,’’ the over- 
king of Ireland, who seems to have abetted 
the murder of their abbot. The editor, not 
understanding the second of these words, 
changes it into escuine, and translates ‘to 
curse Aedb.”” But escmine is = escoimne, which 
in H, 2, 16, col. 105 is glossed by escoimnigud. 
In the Lebar Brecc, p. 260b, 1. 28, it is spelt 
escomna. In p. 178, 1. 6, the last name is 
Mrachidi, not m[B)rachidi. In p. 244, 1. 9, 
the Dublin MS. has the Uiniaui, the Bodleian 
Finniaui, The editor prints Uiniani ; but the 
true reading is Vinniavi, the gen. sg. of Vinni- 
avus = Old Br. Vinniau, Ir. Findia, Other un- 
lucky changes seem to be in p. 432, 1. 26, when 
airdi graindi, translated by ‘horrid signs,” 
should probably be dr di graindi “ destruction 
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of grain’’* (it is ardigraindi in the Bodleian 
codex, with no division of words); in p. 308, 
1. 10, where the Latin stellae has apparently 
replaced the Irish stelle of Rawl. B. 489; and 
in p. 510, 1. 9, where Acher na traight[h]ech 
(‘* A. of the footmen’’) is changed into Acher 
ua Traightech. 

5, Uncorrected scribal errors are men, p. 110, 
1, 10, rendered by ‘‘stuff,” which should be 
min ** meal” ; foigaillnaig, p. 328, which should 
probably be /oigiallnaig; cennlai 376, which 
should certainly be cennail ‘‘a collection of 
heads,” the acc. sg. of cennal, Book of Leinster, 
106b, 40, where we are told that in the Croeb- 
derg, one of the houses of the King of the 
Ulaid, they kept ‘‘the heads (in chennal) and 
the accoutrements (na fuidb),” scil. of their 
vanquished foes. Calgaidh, p. 330, leg. 
Calgaigh, gen. sg. of Oalgach = the Galgacus of 
Tacitus; inguin, p. 434, 1. 18, leg. imguin 
** mutual slaughter,” as in p, 512, 1. 8; remaib, 
p. 454, 1. 5, leg. remaid or roemaid, the perf. 
sg. 3 of maidim “I break”; altaib, p. 476, 1. 
8, leg. eltaib or almaib; and saith ‘‘ bad,” p. 
512, 1. 4, leg. saich. The ‘‘reti secessit” of 
p. 36,1, 3, like the resticuit of the Book of 
Armagh, ff. 11a 1, 14a 1, seems for reciescit, the 
Irish spelling of requiescit, as in the Annals of 
Loch Cé, i., p. 53, n. 5, In p. 432, 1. 19, for do 
loscadh diait we should probably read do loscadh 
do theinid di ait ‘‘ was burnt by lightning,” lit. 
‘* by fire from heaven.” Compare the similar 
entries at the years 822, 995, and 1019. 

WHITLEY STOKES. 








FINE ART. 


Catalogue of the Pictures in the National 
BEGallery. Foreign Schools. (Printed for 
the Trustees.) 

Tue public have lost nothing by waiting some 
eight years for the revised edition of the 
Catalogue which the learned guardian of the 
national pictures has at last given to the 
world. Its perusal makes it at once evident 
that he has produced an entirely new work, 
constituting an important, and in many 
respects an original, contribution to the litera- 
ture of art. It contains, indeed, a synopsis 
of almost everything that the rival schools 
of criticism have discovered or suggested since 
the publication of Messrs. Crowe and Caval- 
caselle’s important series of works on Italian 
and Flemish art established a solid basis for 
modern research, whether operating by way 
of development of statements and theories 
then tentatively put forward by the well- 
known historians of art—as is the case with 
the newer Berlin School—or proceeding by 
way of correction or modification of the 
results arrived at by them—as is the case 
with the militant group which centres round 
the daring and brilliant Giovanni Morelli, of 
Milan. 

Sir Frederick Burton’s volume can com- 
pare on at least equal terms with the best 
of the foreign Catalogues—those of Berlin and 
Dresden in their most recent editions. The 
descriptions given of the English national 
pictures, their history and provenance, do not 
always rival in completeness those furnished 
in the German works; and, above all, there is 
not systematically displayed that uncompro- 
mising impartiality in indicating rival or di- 
verging attributions, which makes the foreign 
manuals above referred to specially valuable 
to the student as well as to the general 





* It is true that grainne, grainde generally means 
only ‘‘granulum”; but see O’Davoren, svv. 
ruadan and suilligh. 





public. On the other hand, the biographies 
of the artists contained in the English 
handbook are fuller and less dry in their 
statement of fact than those of any 
modern Catalogue. They show the justest 
and most enlightened appreciation of all 
that recent research has discovered, or 
tentatively put forward; while the learning, 
technical knowledge, and fine taste of the 
author enable him to digest and to re-state in 
an original form the contributions to art- 
history of his predecessors and contemporaries, 
and to add much of his own that is remark- 
able for subtlety of appreciation, and for a 
sympathetic glow of enthusiasm kept within 
bounds by the nicest discrimination. It 
might, indeed, be alleged that Sir F. Burton’s 
work is too entirely a statement of personal 
preferences and appreciations in art, too sub- 
jective and too enthusiastic in style for a dry 
catalogue raisonné, of which the essential 
qualities have always been held to be a cer- 
tain calm impartiality and impersonality of 
tone, and a power of stating fact in an unin- 
cumbered form. To this, however, it may be 
replied that the author has evidently intended 
to make the new volume to the full as much 
a concise manual of painting and dictionary of 
painters as a mere Jist of works now existing 
in the national collection; and in this effort he 


_| has certainly achieved high success, since no 


better general guide to the study of schools of 
painting of similar modest dimensions exists 
than the catalogue in its newest shape. Its 
personal and unconventional tone, if not usual 
or strictly orthodox in a publication of the 
class to which it belongs, supplies a stimulus 
to the study of the works with which it deals. 
So original and admirable a réswmd¢ as that 
given in many instances of the method and the 
standpoint, both intellectual and technical, 
of great and representative men must 
afford real assistance to those desirous of 
approaching the study of the old masters 
from the right point of view—that is their 
own, not necessarily ours. 

Sir Frederick Burton has wisely relied 
very largely, though by no means slavishly, 
on the discoveries and the organised system 
of Signor Giovanni Morelli (Ivan Lermolieff) 
as embodied in his epoch-making book—Dve 
Werke Italienischer Meister in den Gallerien 
von Miinchen, Dresden, und Berlin, and deve- 
loped in the critical writings of his followers, 
and especially those of Dr. Gustavo Frizzoni. 
At the same time full attention is given to 
the views of the Berlin school, as chiefly ven- 
tilated in the writings of the learned and 
many-sided Dr. Bode; these serving often as 
a corrective to the soaring audacity and happy 
intuition which, at least as much as soundness 
of system and scientific accuracy, are the dis- 
tinctive features of the Milanese explorers in 
the history of art. The internecine warfare 
waged by these opposing phalanxes of modern 
criticism somewhat unduly blinds the adver- 
saries engaged to the great and undoubted 
merits which they respectively possess; and 
it is here that an interested but unprejudiced 
onlooker may step in, as Sir F. Burton has 
done, and establish the balance of achievement 
resulting from the labours of the contending 
parties ; wisely abstaining in a work like the 
present from taking sides on certain burning 
questions which may still be considered as 
undecided. Neither have independent and 





intermediate writers—such as the editor of 
Vasari’s Lives, Signor Milanesi; the young 
and brilliant archaeologist, Signor Adolfo 
Venturi; and the indefatigable Dr. Jean-Paul 
Richter—been neglected; while, as might 
have been expected, the older authorities, in 
so far as they have not been superseded, have 
been fully consulted and utilised. In the 
department of the earlier Flemish art the 
labours of Mr. Weale and of M. Henri 
Hymans are duly recognised; while it is 
somewhat curious that, among the numerous 
authorities cited in connexion with Rubens, 
there is not found that of M. Max Rooses, 
the conservator of the Plantin Museum at 
Antwerp, and the chief modern authority on 
the subject. Dr. Abraham Bredius and Dr. 
Bode are duly recognised as prominent autho- 
rities on the Dutch masters of the seventeenth 
century. 

The passion of Sir Frederick Burton 
for the Italian schools of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries is well-known; and, 
although he has expended in the execution of 
every part of his labour of love the same un- 
tiring pains, it is naturally in connexion 
with these branches that his individuality 
and insight are most apparent. As especially 
remarkable, no less for fairness and accuracy 
than for literary charm and aptness of expres- 
sion, we would point to the biographies of 
Pietro Perugino, Bartolommeo Montagna, Cor- 
reggio, Titian, Moretto da Brescia, Paolo 
Veronese, and, in quite another direction, Rem- 
brandt; though many others as excellent, if less 
striking, are to be found in the new edition. 
Considering the writer’s acknowledged ten- 
dencies, it is curious, on the other hand, to find 
that the biography of Sandro Botticelli is, 
though appreciative, unduly condensed ; no at- 
tempt being made to establish the distinctive 
characteristics of the successive phases through 
which his style passed, and the as yet im- 
perfectly defined but still manifest influence 
which he exercised over the early Florentine 
school of engraving being passed over without 
mention. We should have imagined, too, 
that in the art and the artistic temperament 
of Tintoretto—or, if the author prefers it, 

Xobusti—he would have found just the sub- 
ject to stimulate his powers; yet, if we mis- 
take not, but little has been added to the old 
paragraph on Titian’s great rival, which 
merely repeats the ordinary commonplaces on 
the subject. 

Sir Frederick Burton has been so wisely 
bold, when the occasion warranted, in meta- 
morphosing Zoppo into Cossa, Bramantino 
into Foppa, Titian into Palma Vecchio, and 
Leonardo into Luini, that it is somewhat dis- 
appointing to find him in other instances more 
timid or more reticent in abolishing certain 
designations of pictures consecrated by time 
or usage. Almost alone among European 
collections the National Gallery rejoices in 
the possession of two genuine, though much 
injured, works by Piero della Francesca, or 
dei Franceschi ; and it is, therefore, unneces- 
sary from any point of view to attribute to 
the great Umbro-Florentine the two female 
portraits in the National Collection which are 
catalogued under his name. The curious 
stippled execution of the highly and 
somewhat mechanically wrought profile 
called ‘“Isotta da Rimini” (588) has 
little or nothing in common with the subtle 
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technique of Piero, while the magnificently 
conceived if curiously executed ‘ Portrait 
of a Lady” (758) is of purely Florentine 
origin, and with its hardness of outline and 
modelling and its severity of aspect resembles 
a Pesellino ‘‘ writ large.” It is by analogy 
to the profile portraits of Federigo de Monte- 
feltro and Battista Sforza in the Uffizi that 
these and many kindred works are attributed 
to the painter; but beyond some similarity of 
conception, they have really but little in com- 
mon with those well-authenticated portraits by 
Francesca. Among the works given by the 
catalogue to Botticelli, at least three might 
have been frankly attributed to his bottega, 
these being the ‘‘ Holy Families’ (Nos. 226 
and 782) and the “ Venus and Cupid,” of 
which latter painting other examples exist 
in the Louvre and elsewhere. In connexion 
with the great ‘‘ Assumption of the Virgin ” 
purchased from the Hamilton Palace col- 
lection, and painted for Matteo Palmieri— 
of which an interesting account is given in 
a foot-note—it might at least have been in- 
dicated that very grave doubts have arisen 
whether it can be attributed to the brush of 
the master himself. Dr. Bode has boldly 
declared it to be altogether foreign to Botti- 
celli, and to have been executed by an anony- 
mous follower of Verrocchio, to whom he also 
gives, among other works, a large altar- 
piece in the Berlin Gallery, and the important 
‘* Vierge Glorieuse’”’ in the Louvre, which is 
there attributed to Cosimo Rosselli; and this 
last attribution has been lately taken into 
account by the authorities of the French 
national collection. But he does not in 
any way get rid of, or even attempt to 
attack, the strong evidence extant in favour of 
the work having issued from the studio of 
Botticelli. Until this has been successfully 
done, the master must be held responsible for 
the general conception of the great altar-piece, 
although it is pretty evident that he had 
little, if any, share in its execution. The 
general arrangement and scheme of colour 
are apparently his, while the technique is 
cosrser and less accurate than that of his 
representative works, and the types of the 
angels and patriarchs are other than he 
would have made them. The crowning 
group of the Saviour with the Virgin contains 
a pronounced reminiscence of Filippo Lippi’s 
great ‘‘Coronation of the Virgin” in the 
Accedemia of Florence. Sir F. Burton had 
some time since, in re-labelling many of the 
pictures, accepted the theory long since put 
forward by Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcasclle, 
and Jately elaborated by Dr. Bode and Dr. 
Bayersdorfer, that the ‘‘ Holy Family” (296) 
and the ‘‘ Tobias with the Archangel” (781) 
belonged not to the Pollajuoli or their en- 
tourage, but to the school of Verrocchio; but 
in the catalogue he is more reticent, and puts 
them down more vaguely under the head of 
‘* Tuscan School.” The question is one of 
considerable importance, seeing that there 
belong manifestly to the same family im- 
portant pictures in the Accademia of Florence, 
the Turin Gallery, the Berlin Gallery, the 
Staedel Institut of Frankfort, and the collec- 
tion of the late Alessandro Castellani; and 
in our opinion the Berlin school have in this 
particular instance maintained their position, 
succersfully disposing of the assertion that 
the works in question came from the studio 





of Piero Pollajuolo. Certainly neither the 
great masterpiece of the two Pollajuoli in the 
national collection, nor the typical works by 
Piero Pollajuolo alone which are to be found 
at Turin and 8. Gimignano, show much affinity 
either of type or conception to the group of 
works above-mentioned. 

In the admirable account given of the 
life and works of Bartolommeo Montagna, 
the director has, following a plan which 
we cannot help wishing he had more often 
adopted, pointed out that the ‘‘ Madonna and 
Child” (802) has by some critics been attri- 
buted (as we think with much reason) to Gio- 
vanni Speranza. He might at the same time 
have called attention to the fact that the other 
‘‘Madonna’’ (1098) has by some competent 
authorities been given to the Vicentine painter 
Buonconsiglio, called Il Marescalco. While 
justly extolling Montagna’s masterpiece at 
the Brera, and enumerating other works of 
importance by him, Sir F. Burton fails to 
mention a picture of still greater individuality 
and charm—the now disjointed altar-piece of 
which the various fragments are still in the 
church of SS. Nazzaro e Celso at Verona. 
Of this the wings—showing on the right hand 
the youthful patron-saints of the Church, and 
on the left St. John the Baptist, with another 
saint, wearing episcopal robes—have hardly 
again been equalled by the painter. 

We cannot, of course, expect the director to 
discredit in his own Catalogue the beautiful 
version owned by the National Gallery 
of the ‘‘ Vierge aux Rochers,” seeing that 
its scription to Leonardo himself is 
supported by much internal evidence and 
accepted by the great majority of the German 
critics; but attention might at least have 
been called to the fact that Senator Giovanni 
Morelli, with his faithful lieutenants Dr. 
Frizzoni and Dr. Jean-Paul Richter—in 
agreement on this particular point with M. 
Gruyer and most of the French authorities— 
repudiate altogether the authorship of Da 
Vinci himself, and hold the English example 
to be a meritorious studio performance, 
executed, perhaps, under the eye of the 
master. It is impossible on the present 
occasion to enter into a discussion of the 
rival views; but it may at least be pointed 
out that—as will at once be seen from a 
juxtaposition of photographs reproducing the 
two versions—the example of the Louvre is, 
of the two, earlier and more Florentine in 
aspect, firmer and more searching in modelling ; 
while that which adorns the National Gallery 
is of a more pronouncedly Milanese aspect, 
with more of the smorfia and the mystery 
which characterise that phase of the master’s 
practice. 

We hold that Sir F. Burton has done 
wisely in refraining from raising in an 
acute form the burning questions which, 
during the last ten years, have agitated the 
world of criticism in connection with the 
biography of Raphael. We fecl bound, how- 
ever, to protest against the statement that 
the beautiful ‘Vision of the Knight” 
belongs ‘‘probably to the time when the 
painter was with Perugino.” We should 
have imagined it possibile either to agree with 
Morelli in placing the little gem circa 1498, 
in the pre-Perugian period, when Sanzio was 
under the influence of Timoteo Viti; or, as 
others have done, to allot it to the period of 





emergence from Perugino’s school—circa 
1504; but surely no work of the first period 
displays a more entire freedom from the 
peculiar manner of the caposcuola as dis- 
tinguished from the general Umbrian charac- 
teristics of the whole province. 

In the department of early Flemish and 
Dutch art there has been of late years some- 
what less of discussion than with the Italian 
schools of the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies. However, the catalogue takes sufli- 
ciently into account that which has recently 
been acquired in this direction; there being, 
perhaps, displayed in this branch of the sub- 
ject a greater boldness in accepting attributions 
and suggestions still under discussion than 
appears in dealing with the earlier Italian art. 
It would be interesting to learn on what 
special grounds the author now gives without 
comment to Roger van der Weyden himself 
the ‘‘ Deposition” (664), and the ‘ Mater 
Dolorosa” (711), and ‘‘ Ecce Homo” (712), 
none of which can unhesitatingly be accepted 
as from the master’s own brush. In the list 
of his most representative works no mention 
is made of those highly important specimens— 
the ‘St. Luke painting the Virgin” and the 
triptych of the ‘‘ Adoration,” contained in the 
Alte Pinakothek of Munich. Sir F. Burton 
asserts that the ‘‘ Reading Magdalen” of 
the National Gallery (654), rightly cata- 
logued as of the later school of Van der 
Weyden, is undoubtedly by the unknown 
master who painted the three great panels— 
representing respectively ‘‘St. Veronica,” 
the ‘* Virgin and Child,” and (in grisaille) 
the ‘‘ Trinity ’”’—formerly in the Abbey of 
Flemalle in Belgium, but now in the Staedel 
Institut at Frankfort. To our mind, how- 
ever, nothing is less certain than this ascrip- 
tion. The question is of some importance, 
seeing that the panels in question are among 
the masterpieces of the earlier Flemish art. 
Without sacrificing a particle of the searching 
realism, the intensity of pathos of that art, 
and without any admixture of southern or 
foreign influence, they attain a peculiar 
majesty and an impersonality of aspect which 
are hardly again to be found in works belong- 
ing to the same school and period. We must 
go south of the Alps to find a type more noble 
in its severity than that of the aged Veronica ; 
while nowhere does a more sublime repre- 
sentation of the Trinity exist than this 
grisaille, which, in accordance with the 
fashion of the Low Countries in dealing with 
the outer panels of large altar - pieces, 
simulates a group sculptured in grey 
stone. The ‘ Magdalen” of the National 
Gallery, which is chiefly remarkable for 
its delicate and exquisite colour, and 
for the enamel-like quality of its surface, 
shows little of the decision and ‘ authority ” 
which marks the design of the Flemalle 
wings; the peculiar pipe-like folds in which 
the long green robe folds bear little or 
no resemblance to the draperies of the larger 
work, which break in altogether different 
fashion; while, on the other hand, with 
all the breadth and exquisite finish of exe- 
cution which this last reveals, none of its 
component parts have the charm of colour of 
the less masterly example in our national 
collection. 

The curious discovery recently made (and 
first published in the Athenaeum) that the 
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birthplace of Hans Memlinc was Mayence 
came apparently too late to be inserted in 
the Catalogue; and this is the more to be 
regretted seeing that it confirms the hypo- 
thesis of the text—based on the German form 
of the name Hans, in lieu of the usual Jan— 
that the painter was of German origin. It may 
be pointed out that the great votive picture 
of the “‘ Virgin and Child,’ adored by donors 
accompanied by a numerous family and follow- 
ing, here stated to belong to Count Duchatel in 
Paris, has for some years past been in the 
Louvre, to which it was bequeathed (or pre- 
sented), with other works of first-rate import- 
ance, by the widow of the owner. The state- 
ment, with regard to the “‘ Portrait of a Man” 
(943), that it is assumed to be a portrait of 
Memlinc himself in the costume of the Hospital 
of St. John at Bruges is surely somewhat mis- 
leading, seeing that Sir Frederick Burton, by 
ignoring—as he very rightly does in the 
painter’s biography—the old legend of his 
origin and adventures, tacitly gives that 
legend up. The portrait in question—which 
bears date 1462, that is, before any well- 
authenticated work by Memlinc—has of late 
years been very generally attributed to Dierick 
Bouts. 

In connexion with the biography of Jan 
Gossaert, of Mabuse, it may be pointed out 
that the fine “St. Luke painting the 
Virgin,” which is cited as an example of his 
later, Italianised manner, is not now, as stated 
in the catalogue, in the cathedral of Prague, 
but in the new picture-gallery of that city, of 
which it forms the chief ornament. The 
ascription to the master of two out of the 
three works brought forward as typical spe- 
cimens of his earlier and more Gothic style 
is open to much question. The beautful 
little ‘‘Enthroned Madonna” of Palermo— 
of which, by the way, a very perfect copy 
of the same size as the original has been 
made for the Arundel Society—has been 
lately ascribed, not without solid ground, to 
Jacob Cornelissen, of Amsterdam, by whom 
important works of kindred style exist in 
the Naples Museum, the Berlin Gallery, and 
elsewhere in Germany. ‘‘The Madonna by 
the Fountain ” of the Ambrosiana at Milan is 
too weak and hesitating in execution to be an 
original from the hand of so searching and 
precise an executant as Mabuse; and it is 
very doubtful whether even the conception 
of the work can be attributed to him. In the 
Corporation Gallery of Glasgow there exists 
a replica of the picture, which is perhaps the 
original, seeing that—if a judgment can be 
formed from a photographic reproduction—its 
finish is higher and its technique more masterly 
than that of the Milan example. Another 
peinting of very similar motive, but different 
colouring, is No. 841 in the Germanic Museum 
of Nuremberg. 

A high authority on early Flemish art, 
M. Henri Hymans, has stated that the figures 
in the ‘‘ Crucifixion’? (715) given to Joachim 
Patinir, and of which the landscape is un- 
doubtedly his, are by the painter’s friend, 
Quentin Matsys. Unquestionably these 
figures differ much in colour and execution 
from those contained in such other examples 
of Patinir in the National Gallery, as the 
“Nun” (915), or ‘* The Visit of the Virgin 
to St. Elizabeth” (1082); but the picture at 





present hangs too high for careful examina- | 


tion. A much more striking instance of the 
collaboration of the two painters is to be 
found in the beautiful ‘‘ Martyrdom of St. 
Sebastian,” which is No. 63 in the Germanic 
Museum of Nuremberg, and is there given to 
Patinir alone. In this the peculiar blond 
harmony of the colour, the exquisite delicacy 
of the execution, and the type of the saint, 
all furnish strong evidence in favour of the 
hypothesis that the more celebrated master 
assumed in this case the lion’s share of the 
work. 

We must reserve for a future occasion the 
consideration of that portion of the Catalogue 
which deals with the art of Holland and 
Flanders during the seventeenth century, and 
with the French schools, as yet too scantily 
represented in our national collection. 

Craupe Pattiars. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Messrs. CASSELL & Co. will open an exhibition 
of original drawings in black and white at the 
Polytechnic Institute, Regent Street, for three 
weeks, beginning on Wednesday, October 23, 
The exhibition will include the series of draw- 
ings specially made in the Mediterranean by 
Messrs. J. McWhirter, John L. Fulleylove, 
William Simpson, Edward T. Compton, Charles 
Wyllie, W. H. J. Boot, John O’Connor, and 
others, to illustrate the forthcoming work, The 
Picturesque Mediterranean; and also the draw- 
ings of Eastern scenery made by Mr. Henry 
A. Harper, of the Palestine Exploration Fund, 
to illustrate Dr. Geikie’s Holy Land and the 
Bible. 


Messrs. SAMPson Low announce the follow- 
ing six new volumes in their illustrated series 
of ‘Great Artists”: The Barbizon School, by 
Mr. J. W. Mollett; George Cruikshank, includ- 
ing Thackeray’s essay on his genius from the 
Westminster Review; Adrian van de Welde, and 
other Landscape and Marine Painters of Hol- 
land, by Mr. Frank Cundall; Memorials of 
Mulready, collected by Mr. Frederic G. 
Stephens; David Cox and Peter de Wint; and 
Nicholas Hilliard, Peter Oliver, and other 
Miniature Painters of the English School. 


THE annual exhibition of the Photographic 
Society of Geart Britain will be opened next 
Monday, September 30, in the gallery of the 
Royal Society of Painters in Water-Colours, 

all Mall East. On Mondays, Wednesdays, 
and Saturdays the exhibition will be open in 
the evening from 7 to 10 p.m.; and on every 
Monday evening transparencies will be shown 
with the society’s optical lantern. 


THE Camera Club will also open on Friday 
next, October 4, the fourth of its series of 
‘‘one man” exhibitions in its rooms in Bedford 
Street. The exbibition this time will be of 
landscape pictures teken by Mr. H. P. Robinson, 
of Tunbridge Wells, who occupies probably 
the foremost position in this branch of the 


In connexion with photography, we may 
further mention that the Camera and the 
Photographer’s Diary will henceforth be pub- 
lished by Mr. James Blackmore, at 55, Chan- 
cery Lane. 


THE annual exhibition of students’ works 
will be held at the School of Art, Birkbeck 
Institution, on Monday and Tuesday of next 
week. 

THE council of the American Irstitute of 
America have now issued an appeal for funds 
to enable them to excavate the site of Delphi. 
The total expenditure is estimated at 80,000 
dollars (£16,000). 





MUSIC. 
PROMENADE CONCERTS. 


THE second part of the concert at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre last Tuesday evening 
was devoted to Wagner, and some of the 
favourite excerpts from his works were ad- 
mirably rendered by the band under the skilful 
direction of Signor Bevignani. Particularly 
would we mention the ensemble playing in the 
Walkiiren Ritt, and the delicacy of the wind 
in the prelude to the third act of ‘‘ Die Meis- 
tersinger.”” The enthusiasm with which the 
various pieces were received may astonish 
musicians who are inclined to think that 
Wagner’s music is a thing of the past, and that 
it owes whatever of success it may have had to 
the polemical activity of the master and to the 
wild enthusiasm of his followers. Wagner is 
now becoming popular with the masses. 
Seiior Albeniz played Schumann’s Pianoforte 
Concerto, and gave an exceedingly good render, 
ing of the first two movements. The tone was- 
at times, perhaps, somewhat cold, but throughout 
the player seemed modestly to keep himself in 
the background. The finale was far less satis- 
factory; the passages were not always clear, 
and the phrasing was not sufficiently delicate. 
Sefior Albeniz received much applause. M. 
Henri Marteau pleyed the last two move- 
ments of Max Bruch’s Violin Concerto in -G 
minor in an artistic manner: the finale was 
given with great spirit. The principal vocalists 
were Mrs. A. Marriott and Mr. A. Marsh. 


On the following evening there was a classical 
programme at Covent Garden, in which Men- 
delssohn had the lion’s share, for it included 
his Pianoforte Concerto in G minor, performed 
in a sound, if not striking, manner by Miss 
Florence Waud, the Italian symphony, ‘‘ The 
War March of the Priests,” and ‘If with all 
your hearts.” The last was sung by Mr. 
Stubbs, who has a very good voice. His ren- 
dering of the favourite air was, however, not 
altogether a classical one. The programme 
included a charming Minuet for strings from 
Handel’s opera, ‘‘ Berenice ”—a work produced 
at Covent Garden 152 years ago. Mdme. 
Valleria sang a ‘“‘ Meditation on Bach’s Second 
Prelude,”’ by Gounod, containing a good deal 
of the French, and but little of the German, 
composer. It is quite in the style of the well- 
known ‘‘ Ave Maria,” built on the first Pre- 
lude, but the melody is not nearly so character- 
istic. Mdme. Patey sang Handel’s ‘‘ Ombra 
mai fu.” Both ladies were encored. 

J. 8. SHEDLOCK. 








MUSIC NOTES. 


THE thirty-fourth series of the Saturday 
concerts at the Crystal Palace will commence 
on Saturday, October 19. There will be nine 
concerts before and eleven after Christmas. 
The following novelties are announced: A 
New Cantata, ‘‘ St. John’s Eve,” by Mr. F. H. 
Cowen; a Ballad, ‘‘ Landkjending ” (Op. 31), 
by E. ‘Grieg, for male chorus, baritone solo, 
and orchestra; and Mr. Hamish MacCunn’s 
Cantata, ‘‘ Bonny Kilmeny.” Of instrumental 
works, a Symphony in B flat (Op. 60), by Dr. 
Bernhardt Scholz, a Symphony in A by Mr, F. 
Lamond, and a Rhapsody by M. EK, Lalo. 
Mdme. Roger-Miclos, the pianist, will appear 
at the first concert, and Mr. Lloyd will be the 
vocalist. 


Mr. ALFRED Litrteron (Novello & Co.) 
has accepted an invitation to join the commit- 
tee of the Royal Choral Society. The Novello 
Oratorio Concerts will, therefore, cease to exist; 
and the older society will produce a certain 
number of new works that would otherwise 
have been brought out by the Novello Choir. 











